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HE prison gate opened, and Number 

73 for a minute or so leaned against 

the wall to steady himself. The strange 

clamour of the streets smote upon his ear 

like dagger-strokes into his heart, and his 
breath came in quick, short gasps. 

Someone was speaking to him—a little, 
pale-faced, red-whiskered man with watery 
eyes—and Challoner, once ‘“‘ Number 73,” 
staring stupidly at him, tried to under- 
stand, but failed. Then, sidling up to 
him, the littlhe man took one of Challoner’s 
gaunt and long hands between his own, 
and a stout, masculine female in a blue 
dress and poke bonnet and spectacles 
clasped the other and called him “ brother.” 

A dull gleam shone in his sullen eyes at 
last, and drawing his hands away from 
them, he asked— 

‘Who are you ?” 

The stout woman’s sharp tongue 
clattered, and Challoner listened stolidly. 
Sometimes a word or two in the volley she 
fired would cause him to shake his head 
wearily—‘*‘ happiness in the life heternal,” 
‘‘washed in the blood of the Lamb,” and 
‘cast yer sins away an’ come an’ be saved 
without money an’ without price.” 

Then he remembered who he was and 
who they were—the warders had told him 
of the Prison Gate Brigade. He turned to 
the man and muttered— 

‘““] want to get away from here,” and 
stepped past them, but the woman laid her 
fat, coarse hand on his sleeve. 

‘*Come ’ome with us, brother. P’r’aps 
yer ’ave a mother or a wife waitin’ to ’ear 
from yer, an’ we 

He dashed her hand aside savagely: 
‘Blast you, no; let me go!” 

Then with awkward, shambling gait, he 
pushed through the curious crowd at the 
prison gate, crossed the street, and entered 
the nearest public-house. 

“Another soul escaped 
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we "Il try and rescue him when he comes 
out from the house of wickedness and 
abomination.” 

‘** Better leave him alone,” said a warder 
in plain clothes, who just then came 
through the gate; “‘ he won’t be saved at 
no price, I can tell yer.” 

“Who is the poor man ?” asked Sister 
Hannah, in a plaintive, injured voice. 

“Sh! Mustn’t ask them questions,” 
said the little man. 

But he knew, all the same, that the tall, 
gaunt man with the sallow face and close- 
cropped white hair was Harvey Challoner, 
once chief officer of the ship Victory, 
sentenced in Melbourne to imprisonment 
for life for manslaughter, but released at 
the end of ten years. 

* “# * x 

The Victory murder trial had not 
attracted much public attention, and the 
prisoner had been defended at the public 


expense. On the voyage from London to 
Australia the crew had become discon- 
tented. They had reason for their dis- 
content. Captain Cressingham, for all his 


suave, gentlemanly shore manners, was an 
adept at “ hazing,” and was proud of the 
distinction of making every ship he com- 
manded a hell to the fo’c’s'‘le hands. 
Sometimes, with sneering, mocking tongue, 
he would compliment Challoner upon the 
courteous manner in which he “‘addressed 
the gentlemen for’ard.” As for the other 
two mates, they were equally as brutal as 
their captain, but lacked his savage, 
methodical vindictiveness. 

When only a few weeks out, Harman, 
the second mate, one day accused one of 
the men of “ soldiering,” and striking him 
in the face, broke his nose, and as the 
man lay on the deck he kicked him 
brutally. Challoner, who was on deck at 
the time, jumped down off the poop, and 
seizing Harman by the arm, called him a 
cowardly hound. 
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“And you’re a d d old woman,” 
was the retort. 

Challoner’s passion overpowered him, 
and at the end of five minutes Harman 
was carried below badly knocked about, 
and a stormy scene ensued between 
Challoner and the captain. 

“You have all but killed Mr. Harman. 
I could, and should, put you in irons for 
the rest of the voyage,” the captain had 
said. 

There was a steely glitter in the mate’s 
dark eyes as he answered— 

“In dealing with ruffians 
Harman and yourself one doesn’t 
at an extra blow or two.” 

From that time Cressingham was his 
bitter enemy; but Challoner did his duty 
as chief officer too faithfully to give the 
captain a chance against him. 

Day after day had passed. The sullen 
discontent of the crew had changed into 
outspoken hatred and a thirst for revenge 
uponthe captain and Harman and Barton— 
the latter the third mate—and Challoner, 
who knew what was brewing,dared not open 
his mouth to any one of the three upon 
the subject. Between himself and Cres- 
singham and the other two there had now 
sprung up a silent yet fierce antagonism, 
which the crew were quick to perceive, 
and from which they augured favourably 
for themselves. 

One night, just as Challoner had relieved 
the second mate, some of the hands from 
both watches marched boldly aft and asked 
him if he would take command of the ship. 

He had only to say the word, they said. 
They were tired of being “ bashed” and 
starved to death by the skipper and two 
mates, and if he would navigate the ship 
to Melbourne they would keep him free 
from interference, and take the conse- 
quences, etc. 

‘* Go for’ard, you fools,” said Challoner, 
with assumed harshness, “don’t talk 
mutiny to me.” 

A step sounded on the deck behind 
him, and Cressingham’s sneering tones 
were heard. : 

“Discussing mutiny, are you, Mr 
Challoner? By God, Sir, I’ve suspected 
you long enough. Go below, Sir; or go 
for’ard with these fellows. You’ll do no 
more mate’s duty aboard of this ship. Ah, 
Colliss, you ’re one of the ringleaders, are 
you?” And in an instant he seized a 
seaman by the throat, and called loudly 
for Barton and Harman to help him. 

Before they could respond to his call 
the poop was black with struggling men. 
Cressingham, mad with passion, had 
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Colliss down trying to strangle him, and 
Challoner, fearing murder would be done, 
had thrown himself upon the captain and 
tried to make him release his grip of the 


man’s throat. At that moment a sailor 
called out— 
“Stand by, chaps, for Barton and 


Harman, and drop ’em the moment they 
shows up. Mr. Challoner’s got the old 
man safe.” 

But Messrs. Harman and Barton were 
tough customers. ‘The loud cries on deck 
and heavy tramping of feet told them that 
a crisis had occured, and they dashed up, 
each with a revolver in hand, only to be 
felled from behind ere they could fire a 
shot. Challoner, letting the captain free, 
sprang to their aid. But he came too 
late, for before, with blows, kicks, and 
curses, he could force his way through the 
swaying, surging mass of men that hid the 
fallen officers from his view, he heard a 
sound—the sound of a man’s skull as it 
was smashed in by a heavy blow. 

‘“‘He’s done for,” said a voice, with 
a savage laugh; “scoot, chaps, scoot! 
This shindy will keep the old man quiet a 
bit, now one of his fightin’ cocks is gone” ; 
and the men tumbled down off the poop 
as quick as their legs could carry them, 
leaving Challoner and the two prone 
figures behind them. Cressingham had 
gone below for his revolver. 

“Steward,” said Challoner, “bring a 
light here, quick, and see where the 
captain is,” and, stooping down, he tried 
to raise Harman, then laid him down with 
ashudder: his brains were scattered on 
the deck. Barton was alive, but un- 
conscious. 

As Challoner was about to rise, Captain 
Cressingham stood over him and raised 
his arm, and dealt him a crashing blow 
with a belaying pin. When he regained 
consciousness he was in irons. 

* a % % 

A month later and he stood in the dock 
charged with murder. The principal wit- 
nesses against him were his captain and 
Barton, the third mate. The crew, who, 
of course, were also witnesses in the case, 
didn’t worry much about him. It wasn’t 
likely they would run their necks into a 
noose: if it could be placed round anyone 
else’s. And in this instance — super- 
induced by a vision of the gallows— 
fo’c’s’le hands stuck to one another and 
lied manfully together. None of them 
“had hurt Mr. Harman.” 

But it was upon Cressingham’s evidence 
that his fate hung; and Cressingham, 
suave, handsome, and well dressed, told 
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Challoner had once 
attempted to murder Harman in the 
earlier part of the voyage. Barton, with 
his arm in a sling, corroborated the lie 
with blunt cheerfulness. 

His Honour summed up dead against 
the prisoner, and the jury, impressed by 
the calm, gentlemanly appearance of 
Captain Cressingham, and the haggard, 
unshaven, and guilty look of the man 
whose life they held in their hands, were 
not long in considering their verdict. 

The prisoner was found guilty, but with 
a recommendation to mercy. 

And then the judge, who was cross and 
tired, made a brief but affecting speech, 
and sentenced him to imprisonment for 
life. 

He went into his prison cell with hair 
as black as night, and came out again as 
white as a man of seventy. 

* # “# * 

In a back room of the public-house he 
sat and waited till he had courage and 
strength enough to face the streets again. 
And as he waited, he gave himself up to 
visions of the future—to the day when, 
with his hand on Cressingham’s lying 
throat, he would see his face blacken and 
hear the rattling agonies of his gasps for 
breath. He leaned back in his chair and 
laughed hoarsely. The unearthly, hideous 
sound startled him, and he glanced round 
nervously as if he feared to betray his 
secret. Then he drank another glass of 
brandy, and with twenty-six shillings of 
prison money in his pocket and ten years 
of the blackest hatred in his heart, he 
went out again into the world to begin his 
search—for Cressingham and revenge. 


the court how 


II. 

The people of Port ——, on the east 
coast of New Zealand, were charmed with 
the handsome commander of the biggest 
ocean steamer that had yet yisited the 
port, and on the eve of his departure gave 
Captain Cressingia;n the usual banquet. 
Banquets to captains of the new lines of 
steamers are good things to boom the 
interests of a budding seaport town, and 
so a few score of the ‘‘ warmest” men in 
the place cheerfully planked down their 
guinea each for the occasion. 

The Belted Will had hauled out from 
the wharf and lay a mile or so from the 
shore ready for sea, and the captain had 
told his chief officer to send a boat ashore 
for him at twelve o’clock. 

Among the crowd that lounged about 
the entrance to the town hall and watched 
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for the arrival of the guest of the evening 
was a tall, dark, rough-looking man with 
white curly hair. One or two of those 
present seemed to know him, and pre- 
sently some one addressed him— 

“Hallo, Harry! come to have a-look at 
the swells? ’Tain’t often you comesout 
0’ nights.” 

The white-haired man nodded without 
speaking, and then moved away again. 
Presently the man he was looking for 
drove up, and the loungers drew aside to 
let him pass up the steps into the blaze of 
light under the vestibule of the hall, where 
he was welcomed by half-a-dozen effusive 
citizens. For a moment he stood and 
chatted, and the man who watched 
clenched his brawny hands and ground 
his teeth. Then Captain Cressingham 
disappeared, and the tall man walked 
slowly away again in the direction of the 
wharves. 

* * * * 

At eleven .o’clock Cressingham’s boat 
came ashore, and the crew, as they made 
her fast, grumbled and cursed in true 
sailor fashion. 

‘“Are you the chaps from the Belfed 
Will?” said a man, who was leaning 
against one of the wharf sheds. 

““Yes; who are you, mister,” said one 
of them. 

“‘I’m Harry—one of the hands that 
was stowing wool aboard. I heard you 
was coming ashore for the captain, and 
as you won’t see him for the next couple 
of hours, I thought I’d- come down and 
ask you to come up and havea couple of 
nips. It’s cold loafing about here. I 
live pretty close.” 

‘“You’re one o’ the right sort. 
say, Peter ?” 

Peter was only too glad. The prospect 
of getting into a warm house was enough 
inducement even without the further bliss 
of a couple of nips. 

In half-an-hour the two men were help- 
lessly drunk in Harry’s room, and their 
generous host, carefully placing another 
bottle (not doctored this time) of rum on 
the table for them when they awoke, 
quietly went out and locked the door 
behind him. Then he walked quickly 
back to where the Belted Will’s boat lay, 
and descending the steps, got into her 
and seemed to busy himself for a while. 
He soon found what he was looking for, 
and then came the sound of inrushing 
water. Then he drew the boat up again 
to the steps, got out, and casting off the 
painter, slung it aboard, and shoved her 
into the darkness. 


What 
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For another hour he waited patiently, 
and then came the rattle of wheels, and 
loud voices and lalfghter, as a vehicle drew 
up at the deserted wharf. 

“Why not stay ashore to - night, 
Captain,” said one of the guest’s cham- 
pagne-laden companions, “and tell your 
men to go back ?” 

‘“No, no,” laughed Cressingham. “I 
don’t like the look of the weather, and 
must get aboard right away. Boat ahoy! 
Where are you, men ?” 

‘* Your boat isn’t here, Sir,” said a gruff 
voice, and a tall man advanced from the 
darkness of the sheds. ‘‘I saw the men 
up town, both pretty full, and heard them 
laughing and say they meant to have a 
night ashore. It’s my belief they turned 
her adrift purposely.” 

Cressingham cursed them savagely, and 
then turned to the tall man. 

‘**Can you get me a boat ?” 

“Well, Sir, there’s a big heavy boat 
belonging to my boss that I can get, and 
I don’t mind putting you aboard. We 
can sail out with this breeze in no time. 
She’s lying under the coal-wharf.” 

“That'll do. Good-bye, gentlemen. 
I trust we shall all meet again in another 
eight monthsor so.” 

The big man led the way, and in a few 
minutes they reached the coal-wharf, under 
which the boat was moored. She was a 
heavy, clumsily built craft, and Cressing- 
ham, on getting aboard and striking a 
match, cursed her filthy state. The tall 
man stepped to the mast and hoisted the 
lug-sail, and Cressingham, taking the 
tiller, kept her out towards the Bel/ed Will, 
whose riding light was discernible right 
ahead. 

‘* We must look out for the buoys, Sir,” 
said the gruff-voiced man, as the breeze 
freshened up and the heavy boat quickened 
her speed. 

“All right,” said Cressingham, and 
pulling out a cigar from his overcoat, he 
bent his head and struck a light. 

Ere he raised it the white-haired man 
had sprung upon him like a tiger, and seized 
his throat in his brawny hands. For a 
minute or so Cressingham struggled in 
that deadly grip, and then lay limp and 
insensible in the bottom of the boat. 

Challoner, with malignant joy, leaned 
over him with a world of hate in his black 
eyes, and then proceeded to business. 

Lifting the unconscious man, he carried 
him for’ard, and placing him upon a 
thwart, gagged and bound him securely. 
Then he went aft and, taking the tiller, 
hauled the sheet in and kept the boat 
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away again upon her course for the Belted 
Will. 

He passed within a quarter of a mile of 
the huge, black mass with the bright riding 
light shining upon the fore-stay, and the 
look-out from the steamer took no notice 
of the boat as she swept past toward the 
open sea. 

* * * * 

Daylight at last. For six hours the boat 
had swept before the strong northerly 
wind, and the land lay nearly thirty miles 
astern, lost in a sombre bank of heavy 
clouds and mist. Challoner had taken off 
his rough overcoat and thrown it over the 
figure of his enemy. He did not want 
him to perish of cold. And as he steered 
he fixed his eyes, lighted up with an 
unholy joy, upon the bent and crushed 


figure before him. 


Cressingham was conscious now, and 
stared with horror-filled eyes at the grim 
creature in the craft before him—a gaunt, 
dark-faced man, clad in a striped guernsey 
and thin cotton pants, with a worn and 
ragged woollen cap stuck upon his thick 
masses of white curly hair. Who was hé ? 
A madman ? 

Challoner seemed to take no notice of 
him, and looked out upon the threatening 
aspect of sea and sky with an unconcerned 
face. Presently he hauled aft the sheet a 
bit, and kept the boat on a more westerly 
course, and the bound and wondering man 
on the for’ard thwart watched his move- 
ments intently. 

The boat had made a little water, and 
the white-headed man stooped and baled 
it out carefully; then he looked up and 
caught his prisoner’s eye. 

‘‘Ha, ha, Cressingham, how are you? 
Isn’t it delightful that we should meet - 
again?” 

A strange inarticulate cry broke from 
Cressingham. 

**Who are your” 

‘“What! is it possible that you don’t 
remember me? I am afraid that that 
banquet champagne has affected you a 
little. Try back, my dear fellow. Don't 
you remember the Vicfory ?” 

Ah! he remembered now, and terrible 
fear chilled his life-blood and froze his 
once sneering tongue into silence. 

“Ah! I see you do,” and Challoner 
laughed with Satanic passion. ‘And so 
we meet again — with our positions 
reversed. Once, unless my memory fails 
me, you put me in irons, Now, Captain 
Cressingham, I have you seized up, and 
we can have a quiet little chat—all to 
ourselves.” 
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No answer came from Cressingham. 
With dilated, horror-stricken eyes and 
panting breath he was turned into stone. 
The wretched man’s silence at last broke 
up the depths of his maddened tormentor’s 
hatred, and with a bound he sprang to his 
feet and raised his hand on high. 

“Ah! God is good to me at last, 
Cressingham. For ten years I hungered 
and thirsted for the day that would set me 
free, free to search the world over for the 
lying, murderous dog that consigned me, 
an innocent man, to a life-long death. 
And when the day came, sooner than I 
thought or you thought—for I suffered for 
ten years instead of for life—I waited, a 
free man, till I got you into my power.” 

His hand fell to his side again, and then 
he leaned forward and laughed. 

Cressingham, with death creeping into 
his heart, at last found his voice. 

“Are you going to murder me?” he 
said. 

“Yes,” said Challoner slowly, “I am 
going to murder you. But not quickly. 
There would be no joy in that. I want 
you to taste some of my hideous past— 
some little space, if only for a day or two, 
of that ten long years of agony I spent in 
Pentridge.” 

Then he sat down again, and opening 
the locker in the stern - sheets, took out 
food and water, and placing it beside him, 
ate and drank. But he gave none to 
Cressingham. 

He finished his meal, and then looked 
again at his prisoner, and spoke calmly 
again. 

“You are comfortable, I trust, Captain 
Cressingham ? Not cold, I am certain, 
for you have my overcoat in addition to 
your own. Do you know why I gave it to 
you? Just to keep you nice and warm 
during the night, and—alive. But, as I 
feel chilly myself now, I’ll take it from 
you. Thanks,” and he laughed mock- 
ingly as he leaned over and snatched it 
away. 

“You see, Sir, we are going on a long 
cruise—down to the Snares, perhaps—and 
I must keep warm myself, or else how can 
I talk to an to break the monotony of the 
voyage ? It is no use looking astern, 
my friend. There’ s only one tug in port, 
and she is not in sea- going trim, so we’ve 
got a good start of any search party. And 
as I don’t want to die myself, we won't 
run away from the land altogether.’ 

And so the day passed, agony and 
deadly fear blanching the face of one, and 
cruel, murderous joy filling the heart of 
the other. Once, as the last dying gleams 
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of the wintry sun for a few brief moments 
shone over the blackened waters, Challoner 
saw a long stream of steamer’s smoke 
between the boat and the misty line of 
coast, and he lowered the sail and let the 
boat drift till darkness enwrapped them 
again. 

Once more he took out food and water, 
and ate and drank, and then lit his pipe 
and smoked, and watched with eyes that 
glared with the lust of murder and revenge 
the motionless being before him. 

Only once in all ‘that night of horror to 
Cressingham did he speak, and his voice 
shook and quivered, and came in choking 
gasps— 

‘* Challoner, for the love of Christ, kill 
me and end my misery!’ 

‘Ha! still alive, Captain Cressingham ! 
That is very satisfactory—to me only, of 
course. Kill you, did you say?” and 
again his wild demoniac laugh pealed out 
through the black loneliness of the night. 
‘“*No, I don’t intend to kill you. I want 
to see you suffer and die by inches. | 
want you to call upon God to help you, 
so that I can mock at you, and defy Him 
to rob me of my vengeance.” 

A shuddering moan, and then silence 
again. 

Again the day broke, and as the ocean 
mists cleared and rolled away, and the 
grey morning light fell upon the chilled 
and stiffening form of his enemy, Chal- 
loner came up and looked into his face 
and spoke to him. 

No answer came from his pallid lips, 
and Challoner thrust his hand under 
Cressingham’s coat and felt his heart. He 
was still alive, and presently the closed and 
swollen eyelids opened, and as he met the 
glance of the man who leaned over 
him, an anguished groan burst from his 
heart. 

Challoner looked at him intently for 
a while; then he hoisted the sail again, 
and, taking the tiller, headed the boat in 
for the land. The wind had hauled round 
during the night, and although the boat 
made a lot of leeway there was no danger 
now of being blown away from the land 
altogether. 

As the sun mounted higher, and the 
grey outlines of the shores darkened, he 
glanced carefully over the sea to the north- 
west. Nothing in sight there. But as 
the boat lifted to a sea, he saw about five 
miles to leeward that a big steamer was 
coming up. In half-an-hour, unless she 
changed her course, she would be up to 
the boat, and could not fail to see her. 

In five minutes more Cressingham lay 
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THEN HE WENT FOR’ARD AND UNBENT THE BOAT’S KEDGE, AND WITH THE SAME LASHINGS 
THAT HAD BOUND THE LIVING MAN TO THE THWART HE LASHED THE KEDGE ACROSS 
THE DEAD MAN’S CHEST. 
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in the bottom of the boat unbound, but 
dying fast, and Challoner was speaking to 
him. 

“Cressingham, you are dying. You 
know that, don’t you? And you know 
that I am not lying when I teil you that 
there is a steamer within five miles of us. 
In less than half an hour she will be up 
to us.” 

One black, swollen hand was raised 
feebly, and then fell back, and a hoarse 
sound came from his throat. 

“Well, now listen. I said I wanted to 
see you die—die as you are dying now— 
with my face over yours, watching you 
die. And you die and I live. I can live 
now, Cressingham, and perhapsthe memory 
of those ten years of death in life that I 
suffered through you will be easier to bear. 
And yet there is one thing more that you 
must know—something that will make it 
harder for you to meet your Maker, but 
easier for me. . . . Listen!” He knelt 


beside him and almost shrieked it: “I 
had no one in the whole world to care for 
me when I was tried for my life but my 
wife—and you, you fiend, you murderer— 
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you killed her! She died six years ago— 
starved and died !” 

Cressingham, with closed eyes, lay with 
his head supported on Challoner’s left 
arm. Presently a tremor shook his frame, 
a fleck of foam bubbled from between his 
lips, and then the end. 

With cold, merciless eyes the other 
regarded him, with clenched hands and 
set teeth. Then he went forard and 
unbent the boat’s kedge, and with the 
same lashings that had bound the living 
man to the thwart he lashed the kedge 
across the dead man’s chest. 

He stood up and looked at the approach- 
ing steamer, and then he raised the body 
in his arms and dropped it over the side. 

% ca % ® 

A few days later the papers said that the 
steamer Maungatapu had picked up a man 
named Harry, who with Captain Cressing- 
ham, of the Belted Will, had been blown 
out to sea from Port It appeared 
from the survivor’s statement that during 
a heavy squall the same night Captain 
Cressingham had fallen overboard, and his 
companion was unable to rescue him. 
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EATED by our cosy firesides, shel- 
tered from storm and tempest, what 
matter though the sullen winds of autumn 
shake the casements, and with fitful gusts 
the storm without dashes the raindrops 
against the window-pane ? And yet, who 
among us has not at such times thought 
more or less anxiously of those who go 
dlown to the sea in ships, that do business 
in great waters? Are not the homes, too, 
almost countless in this sea-girt isle of ours 
where at such times, remembering some 
loved son, brother, sweetheart, or hus- 
band, the heartfelt prayer goes up from 
the trembling lip for those in peril on the 
sea ? 

For such, and for many more besides, 
we have selected from the thrilling record 
of memorable shipwrecks of the past some 
that will have a special interest for those 


who read of them in their peaceful 
homes, while without the storm rages and 


the wintry winds do blow. 

Of these notable shipwrecks, the first 
in respect of date comes H.M.S. Ramillies, 
a vessel of ninety guns, commanded by 

Captain William Whitrong Taylor, which 
was lost near Bolt Head, on Feb. 15, 


1760. After weathering some heavy 
gales, during which she lost her masts 


and made shift to come to anchor between 
the Start and Plymouth, she was driven 


from her anchors on to the rocks, and of 


775 souls only twenty-six were saved. 
Seven years later the Grosvenor met with 
a similar fate. She had quitted Port Trin- 
comali, in the Island of Ceylon, on her 
homeward journey to England on June 15, 
1782. On Aug. 4 a seaman engaged in 
hoisting the fore-gallant topmast discerned 
what appeared to be a coast foaming 
with breakers. Captain Coxon was hastily 
informed of this, and rushing up on deck 


ordered the ship to be put to wind- 
ward. But it was too late. She had 
grounded on the rocks. <A _ scene of 
terrible confusion followed. The wind 


was blowing off the land, and threatened 
to drive the ship out to sea, and so cut 
off the one chance of escape, which was 
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GORDON SMYTHIES. 


A Lascar 
Italians sprang into the sea, 
Two reached 
the other was drowned, but by 


to get ashore on to the rock. 
and two 
carrying a sounding-line. 
the land; 
the aid of the line a cable was drawn 
ashore, fixed round a rock, and drawn 
taut by the capstan, to which the other 
end was fixed. By this cable, and on a 
raft made of broken spars and barrels, 134 
men and women managed to reach the 
shore. ‘They were immediately surrounded 
by a horde of hostile savages, who mal- 


treated them, without, however, killing 
any. 
The sufferings of that shipwrecked 


band, attempting to make its way through 
the Kaffir villages to the Cape of Good 
Hope, read more like a chapter of Defoe 
than what it is, a round unvarnished tale 
of one of the survivors, John Haynes, 
seaman. Hunger, thirst, the sudden 
snatching away of some of his comrades 
by wild beasts, the drowning of others 
while crossing the many rivers that barred 
their progress, the constant attacks of the 
savages, the poisoning of some of the 
fast diminishing band by berries and fruit, 
eaten to stay the pangs of hunger, and the 
dread necessity of leaving some, too weak 
to move onward, to perish by the way—all 
this and more is told in simple language by 
this one of six who, after a hundred and 
seventeen days of intense suffering, at last 
reached the Dutch settlements more dead 
than alive. 

Very early during that fearful journey 
the band of survivors had split itself up 
into three parties. Two of these joined 
hands once more, after many days, but the 
third, in which were Captain Coxon and 
some ladies, was destined never to reach 
home. Their fate was learned, however, 
some time after. Some savage chiefs 
seized upon the ladies and carried them 
off, and in attempting to save them from 
this horrible fate, Captain Coxon and the 
other men with him perished at the hands 
of the infuriated Kaffirs. 

Thus, of the ill-fated Grosvenor’s 134 
survivors only six reached a place of 
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safety ; 116 died in various ways, while as 
the result of a search expedition, set on 
foot by the Governor of the Cape, three 
Europeans, two negresses, and seven 
Lascars were saved, thus making a total of 
eighteen survivors all told. 

Somewhat later in the same year in 
which the Grosvenor was lost H.M.S. 
Centaur foundered, under exceptionally 
interesting circumstances. She was re- 
turning home, after a decisive engage- 
ment in the West Indies, when the 
French fleet, under Count de Grasse, was 





’ 


and offered their assistance ; but Captain 
Inglefield declined all help, relying on 
aid from the Ville de Paris, one of the 
squadron, which was only a little distance 
off; but she was herself disabled, and 
foundered soon after. Several days and 
nights of ever-increasing anxiety and dis- 
tress succeeded. A fresh leak was Sprung, 
and it became clear to all that the Centaur 
could not long keep afloat. The pumps 
were choked, and the leather and chains 
rendered useless by the constant strain put 
upon them. The water gained rapidly. 


H.M.S. “‘ RAMILLIES ” WATER-LOGGED, WITH HER ADMIRAL AND CREW QUITTING THE DECK, 
FEBRUARY 15, 1760. 


defeated by Sir George Rodney. The 
Centaur was a vessel of seventy-four guns, 
commanded by Captain Inglefield. She 
had left Jamaica in a leaky condition, and 
it was necessary to keep the pumps con- 
tinually going. Towards midnight on 
Sept. 16 it blew a gale, with thunder and 
lightning, and during the storm the 
Centaur was laid on her broadside, and 
three of her guns broke loose. She righted, 
however, with the Joss of her masts, bow- 
sprit, and rudder. Heavy seas washed 
over her, and she shipped great quantities 
of water. Some merchant-ships, seeing 
the distress the Centaur was in, bore down 


It was only a question of time. The 
captain now told the officers and men to 
take to the boats. In his thrilling narra- 
tive Captain Inglefield says: ‘‘Some to 
whom I spoke seemed paralysed by fear ; 
others, perfectly resigned, went to their 
hammocks and asked their messmates to 
lash them in. But the predominant idea 
was /o put on their best and cleanest clothes.” 

Early in the morning of Sept. 24 the 
captain discovered that some of the men 
had lowered the boat called the pinnace, and 
were getting into her. He called to the 
only officer on deck to follow him, and 
himself got into the boat with ten others. 
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WRECK OF THE « GROSVENOR,” INDIAMAN, auGusT 4, 1782. 


H.M.S. ‘* CENTAUR” IN DISTRESS, SEPTEMBER 16, 1782. 
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WRECK OF THE ‘“‘ HALSWELL,” INDIAMAN, JANUARY 6, 1786. 
‘ 


The sea was running high, and a gale 
blowing. With only a few biscuits and 
scarcely any water, they tossed about for 
days in that frail craft, with a blanket for a 
sail. On the fifteenth day they were nearly 
mad from thirst and hunger. One, in- 
deed, after drinking deeply of the salt 
water, died in delirium. The rest, reduced 
to mere skeletons, were at the point of 
death when their despairing eyes sighted 
land not far away, and at ten o’clock at 
night they reached Faydal, on the coast of 
Portugal. ‘‘We were pitiable objects,” 
says Captain Inglefield; ‘‘some of the 
stoutest and strongest amongst us had to 
be supported as we made our way through 
the streets of Faydal.” Thus of the 
Centaurs crew only eleven were saved. 
Nothing was ever heard of the rest, who 
doubtless went down in that luckless ship. 

There is always a special interest attach- 
ing to accounts of shipwrecks of passenger- 
boats, and of such disasters the loss of the 
ship Ha/swell calls for more than a passing 
notice. She was a stately East Indiaman, 
who sailed from the London Docks with a 
crew and passengers, among whom were 
many ladies, including the captain’s two 
daughters. After taking in her cargo at 





Gravesend, she sailed through the Downs 
on Jan. 1, 1786. She encountered a violent 
hurricane, and springing a leak, rapidly 
began to fill. All hands were ordered to the 
pumps, but by this time there was five feet 
of water in the hold, and the ship lay over 
on her side. Every expedient to right her 
proved fruitless. Main and mizen masts 
were cut away. While doing this five men 
were washed overboard and drowned. The 
fury of the storm, however, had abated, 
and by superhuman efforts the crew kept 
the water in the hold under. Jury masts 
were rigged up, and slowly the Ha/swell 
bore up for Portsmouth. But the wind 
changed, and a heavy mist enshrouded 
all. A gale was blowing, and hoping to 
reach the shelter of Studland Bay, Cap- 
tain Pierce turned the vessel’s head 
towards Peverel Point, as he thought, but 
when the mist lifted for a moment he 
found himself close under St. Alban’s 
Head. He knew that once on that rocky 
coast all hope was gone. Bower and 
sheet anchors were let go, but failed to 
hold the ship, for she dragged them with 
her and rapidly drove in shore. All hope 
of saving the Hal/swell was now aban- 
doned, and it seemed equally hopeless 








that in such a storm anyone could reach 
the shore. Amid the utmost terror and 
despair she suddenly struck on a rock 
with a crash that mingled with the wild 
cries of those on board. In another 
minute she bilged, and fell over on her 
side at the mouth of a huge cavern 
at the base of lofty cliffs, which rose 
perpendicularly from the sea. It was 
night, and there was neither moon nor 
stars. In that part of the ship known as 
the round-house some fifty persons had 
gathered around the veteran captain, who 
sat clasping his terrified daughters to his 
heart in impotent despair. Mighty waves 
dashed mercilessly against the helpless 
vessel. Her sides began to give way, and 
the constant roll of the sea lifted her deck. 
A few minutes more and she parted amid- 
ships. 

The more hardy now leapt into the 
foaming billows, and many thus reached 
the cavern, buffeted and bruised, though 
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amid the breakers and the surf, and could 
hear the boom of the sea as the waves 
dashed against the fated ship. With the 
dawn assistance came : too late, for many 
who had clung on to the ledges of the 
cliff during that stormy night which seemed 
endless had sunk exhausted back into the 
angry sea—too late to succour those who 
remained on board, for the grey light of 
morning revealed the fearful fact that the 
hungry sea had engulfed every living soul, 
and that of the good ship Hadswell only a 
few floating spars remained to mark her 
burial place. 

The loss of three battle-ships, the 
Belisarius, the Boyne, and the Delterminée 
caused considerable stir at the time. The 
Boyne was burned off Spithead in 1795. 
The SBelisarius was a_ transport-vessel 
commanded by Captain Barge, having on 
board 300 York riflemen. She collided 
with the Royal Sovereign on March 7, 1796, 
and sank immediately. Only 140 were 
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each wave threatened to wash them from 
the ledges of rock to which they clung 
with all the tenacity of despair. Little 
more than a hundred yards away they 
could see what remained of the Ha/swell 





** HALSWELL ” 


ON THE ROCKS. 


saved. The Deferminée was wrecked in 
Jersey Roads in 1803. The marines on 
board the Boyne had been engaged in 
gun-practice, and as they fired to wind- 
ward some of the burning wadding blew 
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into the Admiral’s cabin, setting some 
papers alight. The fire spread rapidly, 
fanned bya breeze from the south-west, 
and the ship was speedily enveloped in 
flames. Her cables were burned, and, 
severed from her moorings, she drifted 
eastwards towards St. Helens, having many 
on board who had not time or courage 
to attempt to escape. Shortly after, the 
powder magazine blew up and scattered 
far and wide the burning timbers of the 
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on March 1, 1825. She was a newly built 
vessel of 1380 tons, bound for Bengal and 
China. There were on board 651 persons, 
consisting of 344 soldiers of the 31st Regi- 
ment, 20 officers, 43 women, 66 children, 
20 private passengers, and a crew of 148 
men, including officers. Nine days after 
sailing, and while the ship was encounter- 
ing a heavy gale in the Atlantic, one of the 
officers went below to secure a spirit-cask 
which had got adrift in the hold. The 





THE BLOWING UP OF H.M.S. ‘‘ BOYNE,” AT SPITHEAD, MAY 4, 1795. 


splendid ship, one of the finest in his 
Majesty's navy, carrying ninety-eight guns, 
and commanded by Captain Grey, who was 
ashore at the time of this awful cata- 
strophe. 

The Determineé, a vessel of twenty-eight 
guns, and commanded by Captain Becker, 
was conveying soldiers of the 81st Regi- 
ment to Jersey. She had no proper pilot 
on board, and struck on a sunken rock 
close to Noirmont Point. She filled in an 


instant, and although it was fairly calm 
and the boats were lowered, forty lives 
were lost. 

Perhaps one of the most memorable 
shipwrecks was that of the Xen/, Indiaman, 


cask was stove in and, probably from the 
light the officer carried, the escaping spirit 
caught fire. In a moment the after-hold 
of the ship was in flames. Although 
streams of water were poured upon the 
fire it spread rapidiy, and the order was 
given to scuttle the lower decks and cut 
away the combings and hatchways, so as 
to allow the sea to rush into that part of 
the vessel. So expeditiously was this done 
that some of the sick soldiers and women, 
who were below, together with some of 
the children, were unable to reach the 
upper deck in time, and were drowned. 
The flames were checked for a while, 
but the ship was water - logged and 
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rendered utterly un- 
manageable. Suddenly 
tongues of flame were 
seen to shoot upwards 
through the volumes 
of dense smoke, while 
the helpless vessel 
rose and fell at the 
mercy of the waves. 
A violent gale was 
blowing, completely 
drowning the sound 
of the Ken?’s minute- 
gun, which she fired 
as a signal of distress. 
A fearful scene en- 
sued — some making 
wild attempts to stay 
the advance of the 
devouring flames, 
some panic - stricken 
and unable to do more than look on in 
stolid despair, awaiting the inevitable end, 
while several soldiers and sailors deliber- 
ately seated themselves in close proximity 


to the powder magazine, in the hope of 


gaining a speedy deliverance from their 
sufferings, for the heat was _ intense, 
and many were fearfully scorched by 
the ever-increasing flames. In the midst 
of this indescribable scene of agony 


and despair the shout arose, ‘‘ A sail on 
the lee-bow!” and the good ship Cambria 
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TRANSPORT, MARCH 7, 1796. 


was seen crowding on her canvas and 
coming to the rescue. Owing to the 
rough sea it was no easy matter to lower 
the cutter and get the women and children 
into her. By general consent these were 
the first to be taken off, for, as had often 
happened before and since, the chivalry 
of the British soldier and sailor asserted 
itself, and not one man on board attempted 
to force his way into» the boat. More 
than once the cutter was nearly swamped 
as she made her way to the Cambria, 


’ 


MARCH 26, 1803. 
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who, knowing that the Aen/ might at any 
moment blow up, kept at a distance from 
the burning ship. The cutter reached 
the Cambria in safety, and with the utmost 
difficulty the women and children were 


THE ‘ KENT,” 


taken on board. 


It took three-quarters of 
an hour for the boat to go to and return 
from the Cambria, and the fire was now 
gaining rapidly. Several strong swimmers, 
some with children lashed to them, leapt 
into the sea, but were overpowered by 


the mighty waves and perished. All this 
time the officers and men of the 31st 
remained on board the burning ship, 
not one attempting to get into the 
boats till the order to do so was given. 
It came at last. The men were told to 
lower themselves into the boats by a rope 
suspended from the head of the spanker- 
boom. The distance was considerable, 
there was a heavy sea running, and dark- 
ness added to the peril of the descent. 
Many missed their hold and dropped into 
the sea to rise no more, and even when 
the boats got alongside the Caméria it was 
no easy task to haul the occupants on 
board, and many were crushed between 
the ship’s side and the boat, or, missing 
their footing, fell into the sea. 

The last boat had only just reached the 
Cambria when the long-expected explosion 
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took place, and blazing fragments were 
hurled high in air, while the sea was strewn 
with the smoking débris of the Aen?, which 
had but a few days before sailed forth in 
all her splendour. Luckily, the wind was 


INDIAMAN, ON FIRE IN THE BAY OF BISCAY, MARCH I, 1825. 


fair for the English coast, and the Cambria, 
making all speed, reached Falmouth 
Harbour shortly after midnight on March 3. 

An incident of this memorable wreck is 
worth recording. While waiting on the 
burning ship for what seemed inevitable 
death, Major McGregor wrote the follow- 
ing on a scrap of paper— 

‘** The ship the Ken/, Indiaman, is on fire. 
Elizabeth, Johanna, and myself commit 
our spirits into the hands of our blessed 
Redeemer. His grace enables us to be 
quite composed in this awful prospect of 
entering eternity. S. M. McGregor, 
1st March, 1825, Bay of Biscay.” 

This message, addressed to the Major’s 
father in Edinburgh, was placed in a 
bottle and thrown overboard. Major 
McGregor and his daughters were among 
those saved, and nearly two years after 
the message he had written was forwarded 
to him by a gentleman who had picked 
it up while bathing on the shore at 
Barbadoes. 

The number lost by the destruction of 
the XKen¢ was 96 out of a total of 651. 
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Shortly before the loss of the Kent, the 
Clarendon, West Indiaman, was wrecked 
at Black Gang Chine, Isle of Wight. She 
was disabled in a violent gale, and driven 
on to the rocks, where she was dashed 
to pieces on Oct. 11. Her captain, 
Samuel Walker, seeing the vessel nearing 
the rocks, called on the officers and men 
to assist him in an attempt to save the 
women and children on board, many of 
whom were gathered round him on the 
poop. But he had hardly spoken when 
a heavy sea, breaking over the vessel, 
washed him and those around him into 
the water. Most of those who remained 
were either killed outright or wounded by 
the falling masts and rigging. Of the 
thirty-one passengers only three were 
saved. These were rescued by a plucky 
fellow who advanced into the surf, having 
a rope round his waist, and seized those 
who were battling with the waves. He 
was nearly drowned himself in the attempt, 
for a receding wave all but carried him 
out to sea, but he held on to the man he 
had rescued, and they were both hauled in 
safely to shore. ‘To 
his delight he dis- 
covered that the man 
he had saved was an 
old shipmate, with 
whom he had made 
many a voyage. 

The wreck of the 
steamer Av//arney, on 
Jan. 26, 1838, is a 
memorable one, on 
account of the inci- 
dents connected with 
it and the ingenious 
plans adopted for 
saving those who 
escaped from the ship. 
These had climbed on 
to a rock, which rose 
midway in a channel 
having high perpen- 
dicular cliffs on each 
side. 

The Xillarney im- 
mediately on leaving 
Cork for Bristol en- 
countered very rough 
weather, and at the urgent request of crew 
and passengers the captain put the vessel 
about and returned to Cork. The wind 
moderated towards evening, and, in spite 
of the earnest entreaties of the passengers 
that he should wait at least till the 
next day, the captain put to sea once 
more. 

There were a large number of pigs on 


WRECK OF THE ‘‘ CLARENDON,” 
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board, and to them in no small measure 
may be attributed the subsequent disasters, 
for as the ship rolled their weight bore her 
down to leeward, and as the hatches had 
been left open to give air to the animals 
stowed below, each wave breaking over 
the deck caused the steamer to ship much 
water. The wind, which had freshened, 
now increased to a gale; it was midnight, 
and pitch dark, and although the pumps 
were worked incessantly, the water still 
gained. At this crisis, some small coal 
having got into the pumps, they were 
choked and rendered useless. 

Amid the howling of the wind, the roar 
of the sea, and the wild cries of despair, 
the captain, cool and collected, ordered 
the men to lighten the ship by throwing 
the pigs overboard. But this was no easy 
task, and could be only in part accom- 
plished. The water had now gained 
rapidly, and, reaching the engine-fires, 
extinguished them. ‘The Av//arney was 
now at the mercy of the pitiless storm and 
the relentless sea. 

The night had passed, and another day 


INDIAMAN, AT BLACK GANG CHINE, 
OCTOBER II, 1824. 


had dawned—the last that many were 
destined to see. There was a heavy sea, 
and a dense fog, and the Avllarney was 
drifting towards a rock-bound coast. 
Below, in a cabin, a woman’s voice is 
heard praying, and heartfelt responses go 
up from the lips of those gathered round 
her. Suddenly they are startled by the 
steward’s voice calling on all to come up 
DD2 
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on deck, as the XA7v//arney is close to the 
fatal rocks! Heavy waves are breaking 
over her. They sweep many passengers 
off her deck into the sea. Another mighty 
wave and the X7v//arney is hurled on toa 
rock. The captain and some of the sea- 
men make a desperate leap on to it. 
Others gain it by struggling through the 
surf—some twenty, who cling to the 
crevices in the stone or lie prone, holding 
on to the rock for dear life. A night of 
horror succeeds as the sea rises and the 
storm rages round that desolate rock, with 


WRECK OF THE ‘“ KILLARNEY,’ 


its benumbed and bruised handful of 
terrified men and women. Ever and 
anon a shriek of despair, followed by 
an ominous sound, told of one less on 
that dread refuge who, unable to hold 
on any longer, had dropped exhausted 
into the seething sea. With the dawn 
help came, or, rather, there arrived those 
willing to render assistance if only it 
were possible; but the position of the 
rock made any attempt at rescue all but 
impossible. 

What ingenuity could devise was done. 
Ducks with lines round their feet were 
sent out, but the sea beat them back. 
Bullets with wire attached were fired, but 
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failed to reach that fast diminishing group 
of frozen, starving human beings. At 
length a Mr. Hall, brother of a coast- 
guard officer, hit on a plan. He sug- 
gested that by fastening a long rope to 
one side of the promontory and carrying 
it round to the other side, another rope, 
dependent from the middle and carrying 
a cot or cradle, could be brought within 
reach of the survivors. This was pre- 
pared within view of the anxious gaze of 
those on the rock. It was a work of time, 
and night came on before its completion. 


? STEAMER, JANUARY 26, 1838. 


It had to be relinquished, and the fact 
became hideously apparent that another 
night on the rock had to be faced, but all 


would be well at dawn. ‘Those who had 
spent two days and nights on that barren 
rock, with only sea-water to drink and sea- 
weed to eat, were in a piteous plight— 
some were beyond human aid. But the 
rope was stretched at last at a distance of 
nearly half a mile. Two tripping lines, 
hanging a yard apart and weighted, glided 
down the rope to the rock bearing a 
basket, containing a bottle of wine and a 
bottle of whisky and some bread. The 
rest is soon told. A cot next slid along 
the rope. In it (the first to quit the rock) 
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WRECK OF H.M. STEAM-FRIGATE *‘ AVENGER,” DECEMBER 20, 1847. 


BURNING OF THE “‘ DUKE OF ATHOL,”’ INDIAMAN. 
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was placed a woman, Mary Leary, who 
amid the cheers of all was hauled safely to 
land. The rest followed, among them the 
ship’s carpenter, who breathed his last on 
landing. 

Space does not permit of a detailed 
account of the wreck of the Be//one and the 
Duke of Athol, of which we give Illustra- 
tions, and with the history of the loss of 
the splendid steam frigate Avenger we will 
bring this record of maritime disaster to a 
close. The Avenger sailed from Gibraltar 
on Dec. 17, 1847. Her commander was 
Charles G. E. Napier, an officer who 
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and he sank beneath the sea. Luckily, in 
Lieutenant Rooke an able officer was at 
hand to take the gallant young captain’s 
place. He at once ordered the men 
to lower the second cutter, but they 
seemed paralysed with fear. He him- 
self, with the aid of the second master, 
the surgeon, and a gunner, lowered 
the other cutter. Lieutenant Marryat, 
son of the celebrated novelist, also lent a 
hand, but while doing so he was swept 
into the sea and drowned. Under tre- 
mendous_ difficulties the cutter was 
launched, containing Lieutenant Rooke, 


WRECK OF THE ‘“ BELLONE.” 


somewhat early in life had attained to this 


important post. On the night of Dec. 20 
the sea became rough, and a _ storm 
threatened, but no danger to the good 
ship was anticipated. The vessel’s crew 
numbered some two hundred and fifty, 
of whom all who were not required to 
work the ship had retired to their bunks. 
A sudden violent shock was felt, while a 
heavy sea breaking over her threatened to 
engulf the ship. The vessel was on a 
sunken rock. ‘The captain immediately 
gave the order: ‘“‘Out boats. Lower 
away boats!” He had hardly uttered the 
words when a wave washed him overboard 


the surgeon, and six of the crew. After 
terrible sufferings, to which the surgeon 
succumbed, they neared the island of Galita, 
but when within a hundred yards of the 
shore the cutter capsized, and only four, 
including Lieutenant Rooke, succeeded in 
reaching the land. ‘Two days later, having 
got a vessel and a crew, he sailed from 
Tunis to the spot where the Avenger had 
struck on the Sorelles, or ‘‘ Sisters,” two 
rocks situated about seventeen miles west 
of Galita. It was all labour in vain; 
vessel and crew had disappeared, and 
nothing remained to mark the spot where 
the Avenger had gone down. 





By ARTHUR 


: OES that ring mean anything ?” 
Te, 


‘You are engaged to be married ;” 

“Ter 

‘** Why didn’t you tell me ?” 

“T—I] thought you would find it out 
quite soon enough for yourself.” 

He had hold of her hand as he spoke, 
and she made no effort to withdraw it 
from his. It was the afternoon of a hot 
August day. They were sitting together 
in the grateful gloom of the fragrant pine- 
woods : and that old, old drama @ deux 
which is continually playing the very 
mischief with human calculations and 
arrangements was diligently 
enacted. She was a pretty girl, brown- 
haired, brown-eyed ; with her smart little 
sailor-hat and blue serge jacket and skirt, 
and white shirt. And the bronzed athletic 
young Englishman, lounging carelessly by 
her side, and holding her little hand with 
its sparkling diamond circlet on the third 
finger in his broad brown palm, was as 
handsome in his manly way as she was in 
he Ts. 

‘You are awfully 
course,” he said. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Pretty well, I suppose,” she said non- 
chalantly. “You see, I really had very 
little voice in the matter. It has all been 
arranged for me. I am only twenty, and 
it was my first eligible offer, and we are 


fond of him, of 


getting itself 


MACARTHUR. 


not very well off, and I was advised most 
strongly to take it—and sol hadto. Don’t 
you understand ?” 

sal suppose I do, in a 
her companion, in rather a 
** Still——” 

“Well ?’ 

“IT am glad, under such circumstances, 
I am not the man.” 

‘Then why are you holding my hand? 

“Why? Precisely for that very reason. 
Because I am nof the man.” 

She drew her hand away from him, and 
sat silent. The sun came glinting through 
the foliage, and touched the rough deep- 
red stems of the pines with here and there 
a brighter hue; and chequered the red- 
powdered path that wound down towards 
the torrent booming in the distance with 
fantastic bars of light. It was very delicious 
there in those sweet odorous shades, with 
warmth and youth and beauty and light- 
hearted ease for environment; with love 
still playing the coquette, not yet become 
an irresistible tyrant; with prudence 
making a last frail stand against the 
enemy, just to enhance the inevitable 
ultimate triumph of love. Sweetest of 
moments these, when there is still a 
possibility—and not the slightest proba- 
bility in the world—of being able to draw 
back; delicious pause of hope and fear, 
regret and anticipation, before one goes 
over the brink and the fatal plunge is 


said 
ve Ice. 


way,” 
hard 
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taken. Sweetest of moments, here in the 
pine-forest six thousand feet above the 


sea, amid the solemn solitude of the 


mountains 
If only there were not a man away 
back in London town busily engaged at 
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it; a man who was bent on leaving 
England that night, and on making his 
way as_rapidly as steam-engine and 
steam-boat and douane would permit to 
that identical haven of bliss among the 
mountains, and to the side of his 


THEY WERE SITTING TOGETHER IN THE GRATEFUL GLOOM 
OF THE FRAGRANT PINE-WOODS. 


precisely the same period in the history 
of mankind and womankind, and of that 
afternoon, allowing for an hour’s differ- 
ence between Greenwich time and that of 
central Europe, busily engaged in packing 
a Gladstone bag, and in cursing the same 
because it was like human life and would 
not hold so much as he wanted to put in 


betrothed. His telegram will be at the 
hotel awaiting her return when at length 
she goes back, with not a moment to spare, 
to dinner. 

Meanwhile the happy moments—are 
they moments or years -—belong to those 
two fools in the wood. Are they fools, by 
the way, or have they the true wisdom ? 
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For life is not to be measured by length of 
days, but by vividness of sensation. As 
the most realistic dreams: last but a few 
seconds, so it is in mere moments of 
intensely concentrated feeling that we live 
our lives. It is on those few brief periods 
when we have been released from the 
clammy clutch of commonplace and have 
sprung to altitudes of dangerous delight 
that our thoughts linger longingly when 
we look back upon the past. 

‘““You are too hard on me,” 
girl, turning the least 
world away from him. 
sorry for me.” 

“I can’t, quite,” said the man, slipping, 
however, his arm round her waist and 
taking possession of her hand once more. 
“You see, it seems to us men—well, 
rather revolting for a girk to sell herself 
into marriage in that sort of way.” 

‘No more revolting to you than a good 
many things which men do seem to us,’ 
said the girl coolly. 

“¢ )h—ah—y es—very possibly, 
companion, rather taken aback. 
you see, for us—er—it’s 
different thing.” 

“Tt certainly 7s,” 
lady drily. 


said the 
little bit in the 
“You ought to be 


” 


” said her 
** But 
altogether a 


observed the young 
“And a very pretty preacher 
make, Mr. Eustace ; 
lecturing me for my iniquities, while you 
do eve rything you can to make me com- 
mit them. Then you turn round and say, 
‘Confound that girl! Why couldn’t she 
leave me alone ??” 

‘* How many years have you lived in the 
world, Sylvia?” said the young man, 
drawing her close to him and kissing her. 

‘I have only been alive twenty, and 
left school two,” acknowledged Sylvia. 
" But I have very good eyes 

** Brown, I think, is the colour. 
a very good brown.” 

‘1 mean for seeing.” 

“So dol. Very good to see.” 

“Don’t be silly. Let me go on. I 
have very good eyes and ears for seeing 
and hearing ye 

‘And not a bad mouth for talking,” 
interpolated Eustace thoughtfully. 

‘“* And they ’re as wide open as wide can 
be, and they take in all sorts of things.” 

‘“*Mouth included, of course,” inter- 
rupte »d Eustace again. 

* Oh, do be quiet and don’ t tease! 
a trouble you are to me!” 

‘Is he coming out to join you ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“When ?” 

‘The day after to-morrow—or the next 
day, perhaps.” 
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“ee 


Then I shall 
bag.” 

““Why should you ? 
why you should go away. 

“Tsn’t there, by Jove? I don’t agree 
with you. I couldn’t stand looking on 
and seeing you spooned by another 
man.” 

“You wouldn’t see 
calmly. “I have him comple tely under 
my thumb, and I don’t allow him to be 
demonstrative. He’s in perfect training.” 

** Still, I suppose he kisses you and all 
that ?” 

““No, he doesn’t. Unfortunately for 
him, he didn’t kiss me at first, and that 
established a custom. Then, when he did 
try it on, I simply said, ‘If you meant to 
do’that at all, you ought to have done it 
before.’ ” 

“And do 
that ?” 

“Yes. He had to.” 

Eustace laughed. 

‘* Well, of all the cool hands I ever came 
near,” he said, “‘ 1 think you are quite the 
coolest. On the whole, I think I shall 
stay on. It is amusing.’ 

* % * * 

Two days later, the Other Man was 
toiling up the mule track which marked 
the last stage of his long journey from 
England. ‘The railway had brought him 
to the bottom of the valley, whence a 
mule carriage brought up his luggage to 
the little hamlet of St. Antoine, w where the 
carriage track ended. He himself, how- 
ever, wearied and cramped with sitting and 
sleeping in railway carriage and steamer, 
was only too glad to come up the whole 
distance from the railway on foot ; and the 
steep zigzag short cut up the mountain- 
side, with which he was perfectly familiar— 
for had he not been in the habit of coming 
here for years ?—brought him out a little 
beyond St. Antoine without passing 
through the village. A hundred yards 
farther on, where a jutting rock afforded a 
grateful shade, he had paused awhile and 
sat down, after his three hours’ climbing. 
There was a little shrine in the rock above 
his head, containing a painted wooden 
figure of St. Anthony ; and a wooden cross 
close by displayed an inscription recording 
the death of a young man who had fallen 
over the precipice, which, at that place, 
was very sheer. Mr. Venner went to the 
edge and peered over to see where the 
man went down. 

‘* What a creepy place it is!” he said to 
himself, resuming his straw hat and pre- 
paring to start, as the tinkle of the bells of 


have to pack up my 


There is no reason 


that,” said she 


you mean to say he stood 
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the mule which was conveying his luggage 
came on his ear; and he commenced his 
last fifteen hundred feet climb. He was a 
young man in point of years: not more 
than three-and-thirty. But he was the 
kind of man who never has been young, 
who has sown no wild oats, to whom the 
chimes at midnight have ever appealed 
in vain, chime they never so sweetly. He 
was not by any means ill-looking ; rather 
colourless perhaps, with his light blue 
eyes and light brown hair and pale com- 
plexion, but very passable. Only there 
was a sad lack of that spark of devilment 
which is essential in any man who desires 
or deserves to kindle the touchwood of a 
woman’s fancy. 

He walked on steadily at a fair pace, 
but getting through the walk solely as a 
matter of business, without taking his 
eyes off the track or pausing to look 
around him at the scenery. 
an hour and a half he arrived at the hotel ; 
learnt that his party had not yet come 
in; was ushered up to the room which 
had been secured for him ; and, his luggage 
shortly after arriving, proceeded to make 
his toilette for dinner. 

When he came down to the salle-a- 
manger, he found only his future mother- 


in-law—a gentle apathetic Anglo-Indian, 
completely dominated by her strong-willed 


daughter—as yet in her place; and it was 
not until the soup was removed and the 
fish course was half concluded that Sylvia 
and Mr. Eustace Arbuthnot made their 
appearance, and he had the happiness of 
shaking hands with his fiancée and of 
being introduced to his fiancée’s lover. 
Sylvia greeted him in her habitual cool 
offhand manner; took her seat between 
the two ge ntlemen, and applied herself to 
her dinner with a devotion which showed 
that sentiment was not in the least incom- 
patible with sound appetite. She made 
no difference whatever in her behaviour to 
Eustace ; was just as frank and free with 
him as ever; and left her intended to talk 
to her mother. He took no notice. 

After dinner it was very cold, and when 
they went outside it was necessary to don 
overcoats and cloaks. Sylvia and Eustace 
sat on their favourite bench in a dark 
corner, warmly wrapped up, and were very 
snug and comfortable together, just as if 
there were no Venner standing on the 
hall-steps and talking to a brace of 
knickerbockered, raw-faced men about the 
prospects of to-morrow’s weather, while 
his betrothed was flirting with another 
man. What did it matter? He took no 
notice. Probably he was too stupid to 
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understand. When, presently, he came 
and stood in front of them, Eustace 
politely rose and offered him his seat, 
though Sylvia pinched him to do nothing 
of the sort. Venner accepted it, and 
Eustace went into the hotel. In three 
minutes the girl made the excuse that she 
was cold, and went in also; and Venner 
lit his pipe and smoked out there alone, 
and had a good time all to himself. He 
had been in the habit of coming to this 
place for years ; it had no novelty for him; 
probably, he was only wondering if he 
should get his letters to-morrow, and what 
he had missed in the 7zmes of the last two 
days. He finished his pipe, re-entered the 
hotel, looked round for the rest of his 
party, could not find them, and went to 
bed. He took no notice. 

Day after day passed, and Sylvia made 
no alteration in her conduct. Eustace, at 
first scandalised, then amused, acquiesced 
with a perfectly good grace. If the girl 
were determined to have her fling before 
tying herself finally up for life to a man 
for whom she did not care, why not with 
him as well as another? Besides, he was 
fond of her himself. When they made up 
a party for an expedition, somehow Sylvia 
always lagged behind, and somehow 
Eustace was always with her. Not in- 
frequently they stopped half-way and came 
back, leaving the rest of the party to go 
on by themselves. Venner was always in 
front, for he was a vigorous walker, and 
the time at his disposal was limited. If 
he suspected Sylvia of malingering, he 
never said so, or hinted any surprise, or 
interfered in any way. He took no notice. 

But it is possible that a skilled physiog- 
nomist, closely watching his face, might 
have seen something written there, when, 
on the last night of their stay, Sylvia came 
down very late to dinner, and her eyes 
were just a little red as if she had been 
crying. It was not in the least likely, 
because she never did cry; and as for her 
being late, she might not have lingered 
upstairs to bathe them, but, as she said, 
have been finishing her packing. She was 
in fitfully high spirits at dinner; but 
Eustace was exceedingly quiet. Mother 
and daughter were to return to England 
by easy steps under Mr. Venner’s escort. 
Eustace Arbuthnot remained behind. 

The weather had been exceedingly wet 
for the last two days; but it cleared up 
next morning when the little cavalcade 
started, and the sun shone brightly. 
Eustace was not there to see them off; he 
had risen betimes and gone off for a 
climb. The party were to go only so far 
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as St. Antoine in the morning and there 
lunch, for Sylvia’s mother was too delicate 
to stand the jolting of the mule cart, to 
which they would be transferred at St. 
Antoine, immediately after riding down 
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on a mule’s uncomfortable back. Theo, 
when she was rested, they would complete 
their descent into the valley and sleep at 
the railway hotel. Sylvia was very quiet 
and subdued as she and Venner walked on 
ahead of the mules; and neither of them 
spoke much. 
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After lunch, Sylvia and Venner went 
into the post office to telegraph—Sylvia 
for rooms at their next stopping place, and 
Venner up to the hotel for his pencil-case, 
which he had left behind him on the 
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dressing-table. About four o’clock they 
resumed the descent into the valley, and 
arrived at the station hotel in time for 
dinner at half-past six. After dinner 
Sylvia complained of a headache, and her 
mother of fatigue, so both ladies retired 
to bed. Venner went out for a stroll. 
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Rather a queer stroll, too, considering 
it was after dinner. For he went straight 
back to St. Antoine, up the same short 
cut by which he had arrived, with widely 
different feelings in his heart, 
fortnight before. There was a brilliant 
moon, and with its aid he had no difficulty 
whatever in traversing the track and 
reaching his destination. He _ passed 
below and beyond the sleeping hamlet, 
where no light shone, and underneath the 


Shrine of St. Anthony, in the shadow of 


the projecting rock, he took his stand. 
He had an appointment. 

It was a good place for an assignation. 
The spot was shunned at night by the 
superstitious villagers on account of the 
death of the man whose swift descent into 
eternity was commemorated by the wooden 
cross. No sound broke the silence save 
an occasional rustling in the pine-forest, 
the distant incessant murmur of the 
glacier-stream below in the valley, or a 
faint rumble above him high up on the 
mountain. It was very still. 

Yes, it was a good place; for a man 
coming round that jutting rock would be 
bound to be on the outside of the path; 
would be on the edge of the precipice ; 
would be between the precipice and the 
figure lurking in the shadow ; would be at 
his mercy. 

% * * * 

When Arbuthnot got back that after- 
noon he found a telegram awaiting him: 
“‘ Stopping here to-night—mother tired— 
Venner going on—meet me ten-thirty 
Shrine of St. Anthony.—SyLv1.” 

Could there possibly be a more ex- 
quisitely delightful surprise ? He had been 
thinking of the girl the whole day long; 
all the hard exercise he had taken could 
not drive away his heartache; and here 


a_ brief 
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was her sweet challenge to yet a last fare- 
well. To him, with his splendid physique 
and health, it was nothing, even after a 
day’s climbing, to run down to St. Antoine 
and back, and had it been thrice as far, 
who would have failed to respond to such 
acall? Certainly not Eustace Arbuthnot. 
Full of ardent anticipation of meeting his 
love once more, his heart beating strong 
with triumphant happiness, he went swiftly 
down the moonlit track to keep tryst. : 
x % % * 

The man lurking in the shadow of the 
rock began to grow impatient. Time must 
be creeping on. What if he should not 
come? Pshaw! he was only too sure to 
come, curse him! Was he coming now ? 
It were well to be prepared. Was that the 
sound of footsteps? No, it was only the 
rustling of the trees. What a ceaseless 
noise that infernal torrent made! There, 
what was that? Footsteps, surely. No; 
only the rumble high up on the mountain. 

He could endure the suspense no longer. 
He moved to the outer edge of the path 
and looked—and looked. 

And in a second the rumble was a roar, 
and the rock avalanche, torn loose by the 
heavy rains, came sweeping down the 
mountain-side, and with a crash that 
drowned the last despairing cry of its 
victim, struck him and stunned him and 
tore him, and leapt with his mutilated 
body into the viewless depths of the 
abyss. 

* * 

No; he He was 
only a detrimental ; and he remains an 
agreeable and slightly cynical bachelor. 
She has done well for herself, and married 
an elderly and wealthy baronet. There is 
another wooden cross by the Shrine of 

Anthony. 


% we 


didn’t marry her. 
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By GRANT 


ORENZO DA SAN SEVERINO was 
ie a third-rate painter. To say the 
truth, in giving him that rank, I am 
stretching a point, and placing him full 
high in the noble hierarchy of artists. His 
gifts were small, 
them. Yet he deserves some consider- 
ation, were it only from the fact that he 
was a painter of Urbino. Now, painters of 
Urbino stand in a certain indirect genetic 
relation to the divine Raphael; and what- 
ever touches the hem of Raphael’s garment 
is thereby ennobled, as in China a great 
man ennobles his ancestors. I don’t think 
anybody can look at the placid Madonna 
in the one picture by Lorenzo at the 
National Gallery without seeing its general 
resemblance of type to the Madonna by 
Giovanni Santi, Raphael’s father, in the 
same collection. Nor can one examine 
the gentle-faced nun who kneels in the 
fore ‘ground without being distantly—very 
distantly—reminded of Timoteo Viti, who 
was Raphael’s first teacher. This being so, 
we may well spare half an hour to Lorenzo’s 
panel, forgiving its occasional crudities and 
weaknesses for the sake of its remote and 
somewhat shadowy relation to the pre- 
decessors of the glory of Urbino. 

One word, to begin with, as to the per 
sonality of the painter. He signs himself, 
curiously, on a cartellino in the foreground 
of this Picture, *“* Laurentius II. Severinas 
pinxit.” ‘* Lorenzo, second of the name, 
of San Severino, painted it.” Now, this 
later Lorenzo is probably quite a distinct 
person from the earlier one—presumably 
his father—who produced some frescoes 
in the Oratory of St. John Baptist in 
Urbino early in the fifteenth century. This 
work, I feel convinced, could never have 
been painted by so early an artist. It 
breathes the spirit of the later fifteenth 
century. Lorenzo the second is known to 
have been painting about 1480, and was thus 
a contemporary of Raphael’s father. His 
panel is full of the usual Umbrian spirit, 
displayed in a simple and unaffected style 
by a very naif and badly equipped artist. 

The ‘subject of the picture is “The 
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Marriage of St. Catherine.” As a rule, 
that means the marriage of St. Catherine 
of Alexandria, the mythical princess ; that 
is the subject one gets in the famous but 
affected Correggio of the Louv-e and the 
far more beautiful and natura! Luini of the 
Poldi-Pezzoli Museum at Milan. But the 
Nun of Siena, that most touching among 
the mystic figures of the Middle Ages, had 
also a vision, in which the Christ Child 
appeared to her on her hill-top city and 
espoused her with a ring as the betrothed 
of Heaven. This other sacred scene is 
almost as common in art as the first; it is 
easy, of course, to know which of the two is 
represented ina particular picture, because 
the Princess of Alexandria always wears 
her diadem and is sumptuously adorned in 
regal apparel, while the Nun of Siena is 
invariably clad in her sombre black and 
white robes as a Dominican Sister. The 
exquisite Borgognone in the Lombard 
Room hard by combines both these visions 
in a single*picture ; there, the Christ Child 
places with his right hand a wedding-ring 
on the finger of the gentle Egyptian 
Princess, while he stretches another in his 
left to the modest and shrinking Sienese 
Nun with a consolatory gesture. 

In the centre of Lorenzo da San 
Severino’s picture, the Madonna is seated 
on her usual throne—a very solid throne 
of most earthly materials ; indeed, during 
the ages of faith, a vision is never repre- 
sented as any less real than the material 
world around; it is not till the days of 
Moretto that one finds St. Catherine 
enthroned in clouds of glory overhead, 
while St. Bernardino of Siena stands on 
earth below looking up at the ecstatic 
sight with eyes of adoration. (See this 
beautiful work in the adjoining Venetian 
Room, and compare its mature conception 
with the simple and childish fancy dis- 
played in the Lorenzo.) The Madonna 
herself, though a trifle roughly wrought, is 
not wholly lacking in Umbrian grace and 
tenderness ; while the Child on her lap, 
though extremely coarse in type, has a 
surprising amount of life and vigour. Round 
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His head is a halo inscribed with the words 
‘Sum Lux Mundi.” He holds out to the 
kneeling saint a very realistic ring, which is 
made more gorgeous still by the simple old 
device of raising it above the surface with 
a coat of gesso. The hem of Our Lady’s 
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head, would read, ‘“‘ Ave gratia plena, 
Dominus tecum.” 

On the step of the Madonna’s throne 
kneels the bride of Christ, to receive the 
ring from the hands of the Holy Infant. 


Observe that she alone of the attendant 


THE MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA.— BY LORENZO DA SAN SEVERINO. 
in the National Gallery. 


robe is quaintly embroidered with what look 
at first sight like Roman letters, which turn 
out on nearer view to be mere meaning- 


less symbols. I have no doubt Lorenzo 
intended them in his simple way to 
represent either Hebrew or the heavenly 
language. The Madonna’s nimbus is 
inscribed with words which, if unin- 
terrupted by the intervention of her 


the 
bare 


saints is permitted this honour ; 
remainder stand or kneel on the 
ground beyond and below the sacred 
dais. St. Catherine is dressed in the 
severe robes of the Dominican Order; but 
lest this should not be sufficient to identify 
her individuality, the halo round her head 
bears the conclusive legend, ‘Santa Ktrina 
de Sena.” So you will see, if you look 











close at the Borgognone, the sister brides 
in that lovely work bear similar inscrip- 
tions on their gilded nimbuses, ‘‘ Sancta 
Catherina Alexandriae,’ and “Sancta 
Catherina de Senis.” In Lorenzo’s work, 
the spouse of Christ has not the ineffable 
meekness, gentleness, and self-effacement 
which Borgognone has given to his 
delicious embodiment of the ecstatic nun ; 
but she is by no means devoid of a certain 
underlying Umbrian grace, a suggested 
rather than accomplished tone of quiet 
conventual piety. ‘The hands throughout, 
though ill painted, are sympathetically 
conceived, and there is much in the face 
and in the folds of the robe to arouse 
one’s interest. 

Close behind St. Catherine, with ex- 
tended hands of joy and wonder, stands 
the solemn figure of her spiritual father, 
St. Dominic. Contrary to usual pictorial 
convention, the founder of the Order has 
a beard and whiskers—his more customary 
representation being that of a shaveling 
monk, as one sees him, for example, a 
hundred times over in the tender frescoes 
by Fra Angelico in the Dominican 
monastery of San Marco at Florence. 
Nevertheless, we can be in no dowt as 
to what saint is intended; for the halo 
which surrounds his venerable head bears 
his name inscribed upon it in most legible 
letters. The founder of the Dominicans 
is habited in the black and white 
his order, the counterpart of those which 
St. Catherine is wearing. And now you 
can see for yourself why he stands so close 
behind her, and why he extends his hands 
with fatherly care over the 
the greatest among his spiritual daughters. 
St. Catherine is, indeed, the chief female 
saint and virgin of the Dominicans, and 
St. Dominic stands beside her in silent 
joy and admiration that so signal an 
honour as the espousal by the Christ 
Child should have fallen upon one who 
wears the garb of his foundation. It is 
only when we know these exact interrela- 
tions of the saints among themselves that 
we can really understand early Italian art ; 


it is full of allusions and obscure _half- 
hints, which interpreted themselves at 
once to the Umbrian or Tuscan or 


Lombard of the day, but which have 
become dead letters to Protestant specta- 
tors at least in our forgetful and sceptical 
‘Transalpine. societies. 

Opposite St. Dominic, and erect like 
him in the background of the picture, 
stands the serene St. Augustine, habited, 
as usual, in his episcopal robes and 


jewelled mitre, and holding in his hands a 
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book which represents his chief work, the 
“‘De Civitate Dei.” The sainted Bishops 
are always a difficult class of holy persons 
to discriminate; perhaps in this case we 
might be left in doubt as to the precise 
identity of the theologian of Hippo, had 
not Lorenzo been kind enough to clear up 
all such problems for future spectators by 
his simple device of inscribing a name on 
the rim of the halo. Still, the figure of 
Augustine is sufficiently frequent in art to 
have acquired a certain individuality of 
type, as one may see by comparing this 
picture with the vision of St. Augustine by 
Garofalo in the adjoining Ferrarese Room 
of the National Gallery, as well as with the 
other figures of the African saint scattered 
here and there through the rest of the 
collection. As a rule, St. Augustine 
appears among the group of the Four 
Doctors of the Church, otherwise known 
as the Four Latin Fathers; and there he 
is distinguished from the others of his 
ay by holding a book in his hands, while 

Jerome has usually for his symbol a 
aul h from whose doors proceed rays of 
golden light; St. Ambrose grasps a 
scourge, as guardian of the sanctity of the 
blessed sacraments ; and St. Gregory, dis- 
tinguished by his Papal tiara, receives the 
Holy Spirit in the guise of a dove on his 
shoulder, suggesting at his ear what he 
should decide as doctor. Thus in general 
groups of saints or enthroned Madonnas, 
it may be usually taken for granted that a 
Bishop holding a book with no other attri- 
butes is intended for St. Augustine, unless 
some local episcopal saint is clearly indi- 
cated. Why the Bishop of Hippo should 
appear in this particular scene I cannot 
quite say. The altarpiece comes to the 
National Gallery from the church of Santa 
Luciaat Fabriano, in Umbria : butI venture 
to think, from the occurrence of this figure, 
it was more probably designed at first 


for the neighbouring church of Sant’ 
Agostino. At any rate, that parish being 


dedicated to him, St. Augustine was a 
local object of reverence in the town, 
and therefore a very fitting person to 


introduce as an element into a local 
altarpiece. 

The kneeling figure just below St. 
Augustine, upon whose shoulder the 


holy Bishop lays his hand with fatherly 
solicitude, is identified with St. Demetrius 
of Spoleto, a local luminary of the 
Dominican Order. He has, however, no 
halo—only rays of light proceed from his 
head, which seems to indicate a lower 
grade or plane of sainthood. Doubtless 
San Demetrio was the personal patron of 
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the donor of the picture, or at least an 
object of his special veneration. The 
marked prevalence of Dominican saints 
in the little group would lead one to 
conjecture, indeed, that the donor was 
himself a Dominican brother, who thus 
did honour to his Order as a whole, and 
more particularly to its sainted Umbrian 
representative. 

Two other points about the work deserve 
some words of passing notice. The first 
is the charming group of little girlish 
angels silhouetted against the broken gold 
ground of the panel. ‘These sweet little 
figrres of holy children are pure Umbrian 
in their innocence and guileless simplicity. 
They recall, though at a distance, the 
exquisite, open-mouthed angels who bear 
baskets of roses in the Buonfiglis at 
Perugia; and they may also be compared, 
as simpler types of Umbrian angelhood, 
with the delicious figures of the singing 
heralds in Piero’ della  Francesca’s 
‘“* Nativity” in our own collection. How 
different they all are from the cultivated 
and poetic cherubs of Florentine art, 
and from the charming but purely earthly 
baby messengers who hymn sweet sounds 
from pipe or mandoline on the steps 
of the throne to Bellini’s Madonnas! 
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The second point to which I would call 
attention here is the apple and cucumber 
which lie casually on the pedestal at Our 
Lady’s feet, as if laid there by accident. 
Such apples and cucumbers are common 
details with the flower and fruit-loving 
Carlo Crivelli, as you may see at a glance 
from any one of his pictures in the Paduan 
Room, whence some writers have inferred 
a Crivellian influence on our half-unknown 
Lorenzo. The evidence however is, I 
think, insufficient. A gourd and an apple 
are frequent attributes of the Holy Child 
in pictures of all Italian schools; they are 
generally interprete -d as representing “*the 
fruits of the spirit” ; but there is some 
reason for supposing that they go much 
further back in time and type—in short, 
that they stand for the fruit-offerings so 
usual as prerogatives of the corn and wine 
gods of earlier religions. Our own harvest- 
home festival still preserves some memory 
of such antique ceremonials. : 

As a whole, this Lorenzo, with all its 
faults, is an excellent example of the sort 
of picture which the casual visitor to the 


National Gallery dismisses cavalierly with 
half a glance, but which the earnest and 
conscientious student of Italian art finds 
repay him well for many hours of study. 





I. 
OLL lay sleeping in the sun, with 
1 her crumpled bonnet under her 
head and her dishevelled hair trembling 
in the wind. Her face was red and 
swollen and dirty ; her dress was torn and 
bespattered with mud. Inthe grime on her 


cheeks were furrows that tears had made ; 
and on her forehead lay 


clots of black 
blood that had oozed from a broken 
bruise above her temple. One of her 
gloved hands clutched a_ shabby little 
reticule; the other was thrust into her 
bosom. 

She lay on a clayey slope, with her feet 
jammed hard against some tarred palings. 
Behind her stretched a tract of waste land 
abutting on a railway. This was called 
“the Tips.” ‘‘ The Tips” was part of that 
ever-widening belt of neutral ground 
which girdles London, and is the line of 
demarcation between town and country. 
Hoops of iron, the staves of barrels, rusty 
pots and pails and kettles, broken crockery, 
fragmentary boots and hats, old clothes, 
infected bedding, putrescent cats, bricks, 
worm-eaten beams of timber, nettles, a 
scanty crop of thin, reedy grass, and here 
and there a bloated dandelion, were the 
products of this strange territory. Years 
ago a row of houses had been ‘projected 
there, and symmetrical holes cut in the 
ground. But nothing further had been 
done. The holes had lost their rigid 
angles and degenerated into mere puddles 
of stagnant rain-water, in which imagina- 
tive urchins floated untrustworthy rafts, 
and mimetic little girls washed their 
dolls’ clothes. 
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On the other side of the tarred palings, 
and separated from them bya narrow strip 
of roadway, was a row of houses called 
colloquially ‘‘ Tips’ Tenements.” These 
houses had once been villas and re- 
joiced in distinctive names, as a close 
inspection of the miniature pediments 
over their porches proved. But latterly 
they had fallen on evil days, and were 
now let out in flats to whomsoever 
could afford a rental of five shillings a 
week. Unmentionable things happened 
in these houses, and untranslatable lan- 
guage was sometimes used. Fights were 
of frequent occurrence, the average allow- 
ance of black eves being usually one and 
a fraction to each adult tenant. 

On the morning when Moll lay sleeping 
in the sun, there emerged from the door 
of the last house in Tips’ Tenements a 
tiny, yellow-haired girl. She was bare- 
headed, and she wore a frock that was too 
small even for her small body, so that her 
dirty little knees and a few inches of her 
mottled thighs were plainly visible. ‘The 
Tips’ tenants had not yet risen from their 
beds, and the street was consequently 
silent and deserted. The hour was six 
o'clock. All the sky behind “the Tips” 
was radiant with the glory of the morning, 
and something of that glory was reflected 
in the child’s face. 

For some seconds she stood hesitating 
on the kerb with her wide eyes roving 
over the cheerless expanse of “ the Tips” ; 
then, as she caught sight of a fluttering 
something behind the tarred palings, she 
crossed the dusty road, and, clutching a 
rail in each of her chubby hands, thrust 
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her yellow head through a gap in the 
fence and looked down into Moll’s sleep- 
ing face. 

Moll stirred uneasily under the scrutiny 
and opened her eyes. The child clapped 


her hands, and her lips parted in a smile. 
Moll stared at her with an expression of 
drowsy half-inquiry on her face. Presently 
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murmur, and squeezed through the gap. 
She sat down beside Moll and drew from 
her pocket a very dirty, sticky piece of pink 
sweetstuff. This she offered to Moll with 
an air of charming invitation. Moll put it 
aside. 

‘“* Sweet little 
stooped forward 


she said, and 
kissed the child. 


dear!” 
and 


SHE DREW FROM HER POCKET A VERY DIRTY, STICKY PIECE OF PINK SWEETSTUFF, 


she sat up and her 
tumbled hair. 

“Come ’ere,” she said. 

The child still smiled at her, but made no 
attempt to approach, though the gap in the 
fence was amply wide enough to admit her. 

Moll laughed with noisy vehemence. 

“You can’t ’ear wot I say ter yer, can 
yer, Bet ?” she said, shaking her head at 
the child. The child nodded. Moll 
laughed again. ‘‘ An’ yer couldn’t answer 
me if yer did ’ear, could yer?” she con- 
tinued, “‘ because yer quite deaf an’ dumb, 
ain’t yer, Bet ?” 

The child uttered a harsh, crooning 


began to arrange 


“Though I ain’t no right ter kiss ’er,” she 
murmured. ‘‘ Me so ’orrible an’ vile, an’ 
’er such a little angel.” 

She sighed and began to brush the mud 
from her dress with her gloved hands. 

‘“‘Lawd!” she exclaimed, as a sudden 
spasm of nausea overcame her. ‘’Ow 
bad I do feel ter be sure! ’Ere, Bet!” 
The child sidled up closer to her. ‘* You 
ain’t afraid o’ me, are yer, Bet? You 
don’t throw things at me when I’m drunk, 
or pull my dress, do yer? You’re a little 
angel, Bet, that’s wot you are, though you 
can’t never ’ear me Say so. I wish 
yer belonged ter me, Bet. I think there’d 
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be a better chance fer me to git religion 
an’ keep straight then.” She blinked her 
swollen eyelids and began to, snuffle. ‘I 
did git religion once,” she said, “ but it 
wasn’t no good ter me. I broke out again. 
An’ every time I break out I break out 
wuss ’n ever I did before.” 

She began to sob and dab at her eyes 
with a ragged handkerchief. 

The child, seeing her distress, again 
offered the piece of pink sweetstuff to 
Moll. Moll pretended to nibble it. 

“There, my dear!” she said. ‘‘ I won't 
cry any more.” 

She wiped her 
finality, and rose. 

‘** Run back ter yer mar, now, Bet,” she 
said. The child looked into her face. 
‘Yer mar wouldn’t like yer ter come wi’ 
me, yer know,” Moll added. But Bet, 
divining the purport of her words, shook 
her shoulders petulantly, and nestled 
closer to her strange friend. She put her 
short arms about the woman’s neck and 
kissed her. Moll reciprocated passion- 
ately, then sank down once more on the 
ground and began to rock herself to and 
fro in a paroxysm of weeping. 


eyes with an air of 


II. 


For some minutes Moll continued to weep. 
At last Bet touched her on the shoulder, 
and when Moll looked up, pointed with 
a dingy digit over the tarred palings. 
Advancing towards them was a red-faced, 
slatternly woman. Her aspect was threat- 
ening. She wore a coarse brown apron, 
and her sleeves were rolled up above her 
skinless elbows. At sight of her, Bet 
trembled visibly. 

‘“**Ere’s yer mar come ter look for yer,” 
said Moll. 

Bet began to cry. Her mother crossed 
the road and reached the palings. 

“Wot ’re yer doin’ wi’ my child, Moll 
Matters?” she bawled. ‘“‘ Ain’t yer got 
ernough sins o’ yer own ter answer for 
without contaminatin’ other 
children ?” 

‘““Who’s contaminatin’ anybody ?” de- 
manded Moll fiercely. ‘1 don’t want yer 
brat.” 

“Then don’t inkerridge ’er to go wi’ 
yer. This ain’t the fust time, yer know. I 
s’pose yer want to make ’er like yerself ?” 

‘“* Gawd ferbid !” said Moll. 

‘So I should think. ’Ere, Bet.” 

The child, in obedience to her mother’s 
gesture, left and advanced towards the 
palings. Her mother seized her by the 
arm and dragged her through the fence. 


pec yple’s 
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““Wot ’re yer doin’ out at this time o’ 
the mornin’ ?” she cried, angrily shaking 
the child. ‘*Can’t yer stop in bed till yer 
towld ter git up? ’Ere’s me bin a-lookin’ 
for yer all over the place. Git along wi’ 
yer,” and she pushed her towards the 
opposite side of the roadway. Bet gave 
one forlorn backward glance, and trotted 
towards her home. On the doorstep she 
was seized by her elder sister, a lank girl 
of fourteen, and bundled out of sight. 

** Well, Moll Matters, so you’ve bin up 
ter yer games again, ’ave yer?” said 
Bet’s mother with fine scorn. 

Moll made no reply. 

“*Missis Marting’s swore she won’t ’ave 
yer fer ’er lodger any more. She’s 
chucked all yer furniture out, and says 
she ll do as much for you if yer try ter 
go back. An’ quite right, too, Isay. Yer 
a disgrace ter the street, that’s wot y’ are.” 


“*Chucked my furniture out?” cried 
Moll, aghast. 
“Yus. It’s in the road nar—wot’s 


left of it, that is. Some o’ the things got 
broke an’ some’s bin stole. But you'll 
find a few odds an’ ends that’ll prove I 
ain’t tellin’ yer no lies.” 

Moll rose with a lame attempt at dignity. 

““I don’t want to ’ave nothin’ ter say 
ter yer, Missis Grewles,” she said. ‘‘ An’ 
I don’t believe a word you’ve uttered.” 

“Go an’ see fer yerself, then.” 

**T will,” said Moll. 

She turned away and began to climb the 
slope. Mrs. Grewles laughed and yelled 
after her a torrent of abuse, of which Moli 
took no heed. She stumbled over the 
uneven ground until she came to a spot 
where the fence had broken down, and 
stepped over the débris into the street. 
One agonised glance down the deserted 
roadway was sufficient to assure her that 
Mrs. Grewles had spoken truly. Piled up 
in the gutter and scattered over the pave- 
ment were the sorry remnants of her 
household goods. The tables and chairs 
and bedding—all that was worth keeping— 
had been purloined. Some rusty broken 
saucepans, a legless stool, and other use- 
less trifles were all that remained. She 
stood contemplating the desolation of her 
home with a twitching face, then, becoming 
conscious of the fact that every window in 
the street was opaque with eager, interested 
faces, she lifted her chin disdainfully and 
walked away. 

She did not return until late in the 
evening, and during her absence the 
female half of the Tips’ tenants discussed 
her at some length on the doorstep of the 
house in which she had lodged. 
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‘‘ Mrs. Marting,” Moll’s ex-landlady, a 
heavy-bodied, light-headed young matron, 
was ove -rwhelmed with shrill sympathy. 

‘It’s not a bit more’n she deserved ! ” 
said Bet’s mother. 

‘‘T’d ha’ done it long ago,” declared 
another lady with hair that “could hardly 
be termed false, because it was such a 
palpable wig. 

“Tt do seem a bit ’ard, though, don’t 
yer think so ?” ventured a stout old woman, 
who had only lately become a Tips’ 
tenant. 

‘Ah, my dear! you don’t know 
Bet’s mother said. 

‘Is she so orful bad, then ?” 

“Bad? Bad ain’t the word. She’s 
wuss ’n bad. An’ the good ’usband she 
’ad, too! ’E left ’er so much a year when 
’e died—eighty poun’s, wasn’t it, Mrs. 
Kwitt ?” 

‘*More’n that, I believe.” 

‘“Yuss; more’n eighty poun’s 
Jest think of it. Ermough ter live com- 
forble on in a ‘ouse o’ yer own. I 
on’y wish someone’d leave me eighty 
poun’s 

‘“* More ’n eighty poun’s.” 

‘Well, we ‘ll say eighty poun’ S a year. 
I’d show yer all ’ow ter ’old yer feads 
up. But wot does Moll do? Spend it 
all, or nearly all, on rum. Rum, too. 
Gin I could understand, or beer with a 
good body in it. But rum—ugh!” 

““An’ she don’t eat ’ardly anythink,” 
interpolated Moll’s ex-landlady ; ‘‘ or ever 
buy ’erself a noo dress, even.” 

““’Ornid!” 

“We ’ve all tried ter git ’er ter turn over 
a noo leaf. But it ain’t no manner or 
good—not a bit. I’m sure dear Mister 
’Oward—round at the Mishing ’All—’as 
torked to ’er that feelin’ yer wouidn’t 
be lieve. On’y a day or two ago ’e was on 
ai ’er to sign the pledge, and giv e ’er ’eart 
ter Gawd. She said she would try, an’ she 
did sign the pledge. But las’ night she 
broke out again. 1 ’appened ter be on the 
doorstep about seving, an’ I see ’er a-comin’ 
round the corner between two o’ the men 
from Mead’s factory. She was ’alf bosky 
then, an’ kep’ singin’ an’ laughin’ like a 
mad thing. She went inter the Lion wi 
the two men, an’ there she stuck till 
chuckin’ out time. When I went acrost 
ter git my supper beer she was sittin’ in 
one of the men’s laps with ’er arm round 
the other man’s neck, an’ ’er dress all open 
an’ ’er ’air all down.” 

“The beast !” 

“TI didn’t see wot become of ’er. But 
it seems she climbed onter the Tips and 


“er” 


a year. 
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THING. 
slep’ there all night. She was there this 
mornin’, anyway.” 

‘ Pore thing!” murmured the new Tips’ 
tenant. 

“Pore thing!” cried the other women 
in chorus. “I like that. Pore thing, 
indeed !” 

““T was on’y 
*usban’ 
wrong.” 

‘**T don’t see that’s any excuse. 
widder myself, but I 
with a parcel o’ men,” 
the wig. 

“Some people takes things different, o’ 
course,” said Moll’s champion, apolo- 
getically. ‘‘ But I must be goin’ in, or | 
shall be ’avin’ my man comin’ out arter 
me.” 

“So must I,” said two other ladies 
simultaneously, and half an hour later the 
meeting broke up. 


thinkin’, p’ raps, if ’er 
’adn’t died she mightn’t ’ a’ gorn 


I’ma 
don’t go boozin’ 
said the lady with 


Ill. 


Late that night Moll knocked at Bet’s 
mother’s door. Bet’s father came in 
answer to her summons. He was a 
shock-headed, good-natured man with a 
sleepy face and watery blue eyes. 

“Well ?” he said. 

“T’ve come about 
breathlessly. 

‘* Wot about ’er ?” 

‘*T want ’er.” 

Bet’s father stared at her in mute per- 
plexity. 

“You ain’t bin gittin’ drunk again, ’ave 
yer, Moll?” he said. 

**©’ course not,” 
nantly. 

‘*] ain’t a-castin’ out no insinuations, 
yer know,” Bet’s father hastened to say. 
‘* J jest inquired Well °?” 

**T want Bet.” 

‘You want Bet ? 
want ’er ?” 

“T want ’er ter keep—to ’ave all ter 
myself. ‘Ter take away an’ provide for.” 

“You do?” Bet’s father scratched his 
thick head. ‘‘ Seems ter me this is a case 
for the missis, ain’t it?” he said. 

“You ’re the ’ead o’ the family, yer 
know,” Moll reminded him. 

‘‘ Well, if I’m the ’ead, she’s the neck, 
an’ the ’ead cawn’t move without the neck, 
can it?” 

** Bosh !” 

“Oh! it’s easy ter say ‘ Bosh!’” 

“* As easy as it is fer the ’ead of a family 
ter move without the neck.” 

Bet’s father bit his ragged moustache 


Bet,” said Moll 


Moll replied indig- 


"Ow do yer mean— 
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**T don’t know so much about 
Then he turned round and 


” 


doubtfully. 
that,” he said. 
velled up the passage, ‘‘ Annie ! 
' “She’d a-bin takin’ a ’and in 
conversation ’erself,” he said to Moll, “ if 
she wasn’t a-barthin’ the kids.” He 
chuckled. “If there is one thing that 
riles the old dutch more ’n another, it is to 
‘ear people a-talkin’ an’ not ter be able ter 
chip in ’erself. : 


this 


An-nee-ee ! 

A door at the farther end of the passage 
opened outward with a bang, and the 
voice of Bet’s mother rose shrilly to the 
rafters. 

‘““Wot on earth’s the matter?” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ An’ why don’t yer shut that 
door? A-letting in a draught on the 
children while I’m a-barthin’ ’em.’ Ow’d 
you like ter set naked with yer feet in ’alf- 
bilin’ water, and a north wind a-blowin’ 
on yer back ?” 

She came forward and stared at Moll 
contemptuously. 

‘““So yer back again, are yer?” she 
said. “I wonder you dare show yer face 
arter the way you was carryin’ on yes’day. 
Wot d’yer want . 

‘“‘T want Bet,” said Moll. 

Bet’s mother laughed in high derision. 

‘“‘Oh, yer want Bet, do yer,’ ” she cried. 
. = d’yer think yer likely ter git ’er ?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Moll. 

“Well, I do. So you can 
tross.” 

‘Wait a bit. ’Ear me out.” 

‘I don’t want ter ’ave nothing ter do 
with yer.” 

‘ But look ’ere.” 

She thrust her hand into the pocket of 
her skirt, and drew it out filled with gold. 

‘There ’s a matter o’ twenty-two pound 
there,” she said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grewles stared at the 
glittering heap with gaping mouths and 
lifted eyebrows. - 

‘My!” said Mr. Grewles. 

‘Where’d yer git it?” his wife asked 
suspiciously. 

‘I’ve jest draw’d it out o’ the bank, o 
course,” said Moll. ‘It’s my quarter’s 
allowance.” 

Mr. Grewles drew a long breath. 

‘I wish it was mine,” he said. 

‘Some of it shall be yours,” said Moll, 
‘if you ’ll let me ’ave Bet 

“Ow much of it ?” asked Mrs. Grewles 
‘ Five € poun’ s of it.’ 
‘Five poun’s ?” 

‘Well, say six.” 

‘It’s a sight o’ money,” said Mr. 
Grewles, whose face was haggard with 
longing. 


sling yer 
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Mrs. Grewles stood looking alternately 
at her husband’s face and the gold. 
temptation was as great as her needs. 

**Wot d’ yer think, 
her husband. 
sight o’ 


The 


Sam?” she asked 


“It’s a Sam said 
again. 

Mrs. Grewles clutched her chin, 
regarded the floor with a vacant stare. 

“Would yer be takin’ Bet away alter- 
gether?” she inquired at last. 

*‘Yuss,” said Moll. “I should want 
‘er all ter myself. Oh, Mrs. Grewles, do 
let me ’ave ’er. I ‘d be that loving to 'e T, 
I would. An’ you ‘ve got such a many. 

**Such a many!” echoed Sam. 

“But wot d’yer want ’er for?” 
Grewles asked, temporising. 
wouldn’t be no comp’ny for yer.” 

‘““Yuss she would. I’d rather ’ave ’er 
then any o’ the others. She’s so sweet!” 

**She zs a sweet little bit,” murmured 
Sam. 

“You will let me ’ave ’er? Jest think, 
you with eight of ’em an’ me without one. 
Me that’s naturally so full o’ love, too, I 
can’t ’old myself. Me that’s pray’d ter 
Gawd on my bended knees night arter 
night for years an’ years ter send me a 
little baby. It’s on’y ’cos I ain’t got 
nothin’ ter love that 1 go on the booze. 
Gimme little Bet an’ I’d be as good 
anybody.’ 

Mrs. Grewles drew a long breath and 
her lips tightened in a thin red line. 

‘““No!” she said. ‘* You ain’t no right 
to ask it.” Then the tears overflowed her 
eyes, and her face was suffused with a flush 
of passion. ‘‘ Oh, you wicked creature !” 
she cried, ‘‘to come ’ere temptin’ me ter 
sell my own children as if they was 
*eathen slaves. An’ you, too,” turning on 
her unfortunate husband. ‘‘’Ow dare you 
stand by and not say a word the ’ole time ? 
You that calls yerselfa man an’ a father! 
Oh, I ain’t got no patience with either of 
yer, that I ain’t.” 

She stamped her foot and 
Moll with her hands. 

‘“* D’y ear ?” she screamed. 

““You’d better go away,” 
Grewles. 

And Moll went. 


money,” 


and 


Mrs. 


** She 


menaced 


Git away.” 
said Mr. 


“I almost wish we ’ad took that Moll’s 
money, arter all,” Mrs. Grewles said to 
her husband two or three days later. 
“There ’s Bobbie wantin’ boots again an’ 
Alice without a rag to ’er back, ter say 
nothin’ o’ myself.” 
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‘** Ah!” said her husband. 

‘* An’ where the rent’s ter come from I 
don’t know.” 

‘“*Nor me.” 

“TI wish you wouldn’t sit there blowin’ 
smoke all over the place, for all the world 
like a stuck pig that ain’t got no gumption, 
instead o’ usin’ yer brains,” Mrs. Grewles 
exclaimed irritably. 

‘“‘T ain’t never seen a pig smokin’,” said 
Sam; ‘but that don’t matter, o’ course. 
The subject is: Moll an’ ’er money.” 

“* An’ Bet.” 

‘* An’ Bet—yuss. 
is it?” 

“T expect it is. She ain’t bin 
since, an’ nobody ain’t seen ’er.” 

“Well, if nobody ain’t seen ’er, I’ve 
seen er.” 

‘““Then nobody ’as seen ’er 

‘If yer like ter call me nobody—yuss.” 

“* Where did yer see ’er ?” 

“She ’s waited on me outside the work- 
shop every night.” 

“Oh, she ’as, ’as she? So that’s wot’s 
made yer late a-comin’ ’ome. ‘An why 


, 


Well, it ain’t too late, 


, 
ere 


” 


ain’t yer towld me nothink about it ? 
“I didn’t see as there was any call ter 
tell yer,” Sam stammered. 
Mrs. Grewles put her arms akimbo and 
nodded her head with ferocious emphasis. 


“So that’s it, is it?” she cried. ‘As 
she can’t git my children, she thinks she’l] 
"ave my ‘usban’ instead, eh? We'll see 
about it, though. Let me lay’ands on the 
beauty, that’s all!” 

‘“Now don’t you go a-losin’ yer temper 
all at once, ‘cos yer might find it ’andy 
some day, an’ not ’ave none ter fall back 
on,” Sam said pacifically. ‘There ain’t 
likely ter be nothink between me an’ ’er, 
an’ you ought to know it.” 

“Wot did she want with yer, then ?” 

‘She wanted Bet, 0’ course. ‘Can’t yer 
spare er?’ she says. ‘I'll give yer ten 
poun’s if you’ll let me ’ave ’er.’”’ 

“Ten poun’s ?” 

“ Yuss.” 

‘**Wot else did she say ?” 

‘Wot else ?” : 

**Yuss, looney! wot else ? 

‘“* Well, there was a lot more, 0’ course, 
but it jest amounted ter that. She wants 
Bet, an’ she’ll give us ten poun’s for ’er.” 

“*Why didn’t yer tell me ?” 

“Wot was the good? I didn’t want ter 
upset yer. An’ I thort you was dead set 
against it.” 

“So Iam; but still 

“It’s a sight o’ money. That’s jest 
‘ow I feel. But it’s no good. We didn’t 
ought ter do it, an’ if we did do it we’d 
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be sorry for it arterwards—when all the 
money was spent.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Grewles 
dejectedly. ‘‘I can’t ’elp thinkin’ about 
Bobbie’s boots an’ Alice’s clo’es.” 

‘You mus’ n’t think about ’em.” 

“Tl won't.” 

“That ’s right.” Mr. Grewles rose and 
kissed the back of his wife’s neck as she 
was stooping over the kitchen grate. 

“Oh, garn!” she exclaimed, making a 
dab at him with a great metal spoon. “ It 
gives me the ’orrors to be touched there.” 

Nevertheless, it was evident that she 
had enjoyed the caress. 

‘* Ain’t it about time them kids was in?” 
Sam asked presently. 

“*Vuss, it is,” said Mrs. Grewles. 
an’ call ’em—dear.” 

“7 will—dear,” said Sam. He hovered 
round his wife with a grinning face, 
intending to kiss her again, but she ran 
away into the washhouse and left him 
disconsolate. 

He went to the gate and beckoned to 
his children, who were playing on “the 
Tips.” 

‘*Where ’s Bet 7” he cried as they came 
running towards him. 

‘Bet ?” they exclaimed with one voice. 

““Yuss, Bet. Don’t yell out as though 
you ain’t never ’eard o’ Bet before. Where 
is she? Bob, where is she ?” 

*’Ow should I know, father ? 
my place ter look arter ’er. 

** Alice, where is she ?” 

“1 don’t know. She was playin’ hop- 
scotch with Lil Smith las’ time I see ’er.” 

** Don’t any of yer know where she is ?” 

‘There was an uneasy silence. 

*““You’d better go an’ find her, if yer 
want any supper,” Mr. Grewles _ said. 
‘**Go an’ see if she’s in Missis Smith’s.” 

The children ran off. Sam stood at the 
gate with a rueful countenance, looking 
after them. Presently they returned. 

““She ain’t in Missis Smith’s,” they 
announced. ‘‘ An’ Missis Smith says she 
ain’t set eyes on ’er since six o'clock.” 

‘* Where was she at six o’clock ?” 

Again there was an uneasy silence. 

‘* Where was she? Answer me.” 

‘«She was roun’ the corner wi’ Moll.” 

“With who 7” 

** Moll.” 

Mr. Grewles’s face turned pale. ‘‘ Good 
Gawd!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Wot’ll the missis 
say °?” 

He stood with corrugated brows munch- 
ing his pipe and breathing heavily. 

‘“‘You’d better all git indoors,” he said 
to the children. 


“Go 


It ain’t 
I’m a boy.” 
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They trooped past him into the house. 
He heard their shrill voices, mingled with 
the shriller voice of his wife. Presently 
Mrs. Grewles came out. Her face, too, 
was pale, and her hands trembled. 

““Wot’s all this about Bet ?” she asked. 

Her husband shuffled his feet. 

“I’m afraid,” he began, 
paused. 

“Wot’re yer afraid of 7” 

**1’m afraid re 

“* Out with it, for Gawd’s sake.” 

‘*T’m afraid Moll’s took Bet.” 

“Wot?” 

“I’m afraid she ’as.’ 

Mrs. Grewles began to cry. “It’s a 
judgment on me!” she sobbed. “I never 
ought to ’ave thort o’partin’ with ’er.” 

““©’ course I may be mistook,” said 
Sam, ‘‘an’ l’op>Iam._ Still, [’ll tell yer 
what I’ll do. I’ll go round ter the police- 
station an’ make inquiries.” 

*’’Ow much will it cawst ?” 

‘‘Tt won’t cawst nothink. It’s the best 
thing I can do. An’ look ’ere, Annie, 
don’t you go upsettin’ of yerself. It ‘Il 
be all right. They’ll put the tecs on ’er 
track, if so be as she ’as took Bet. 
Stealin’ kids is arson, yer know. I was 
readin’ a case in the paper on’y las’ 
Sunday. She’s liable ter git five year.” 

‘* She deserves ten—or more!’ 

Sam went indoors and donned his hat 
and coat. Mrs. Grewles sat down in the 
kitchen and yielded herself unreservedly 
to tears. 

“Oh, Sam!” she cried. ‘If we don’t 
never git ’er back any more!” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Don’t you fret. 
The tecs ’Il find ’er.” 

‘*I ope so,” said Mrs. Grewles. ‘“ But 
I feel a presentiment that we ’ve lawst ’er 
now for good an’ all.” 

Sam, in great distress, left the house. 
Half-an-hour later he returned. 

“It’s all right,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve seen the 
inspector, an’ ’e tells me the tecs is bound 
to find ’er. Yer see, Bet, bein’ deaf an’ 
dumb makes it so much easier for ’em ter 
trace ’er.” 

“It’s all very well fer you ter talk,” 
said Mrs. Grewles. ‘‘ You’re on’y a man, 
an’ ain’t got no presentiments like I ’ave.” 


and then 


, 
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While Mrs. Grewles was lamenting the 
loss of Bet, Bet herself was eating fried 
fish in a little shop near Tottenham Court 


Road. 


eyes 


Moll sat opposite her with her 
fixed on the child’s face and her 
fingers drumming nervously on the greasy 
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table. The air was heavy with the heat 
from the fire over which the fish was 
cooking, and thick with oily odours. 
Moll’s plate of fish was untouched. She 
rarely ate anything even when she was in 
a normal state of mind; now that she was 
oppressed with a heavy sense of guilt, the 
mere idea of food was eminently distasteful 
to her. She was racked with fears, too, for 
she thought she had committed an irre- 
deemable crime in kidnapping Bet. Never- 
theless she was resolved that nothing save 
the strong, long arm of the law should 
deprive her of her delicious booty. Every 
toil-worn face in the shop seemed to her to 
express suspicion. ‘‘ How quiet the little 
thing is!” a woman who was sitting at 
the same table with them had said to 
Moll. Moll had given the woman one 
quick, frightened glance and shrunk away 
from her in mortal dread. She wished 
she had not gone into the shop, and 
longed to quit it. 

At last Bet finished her meal, and they 
rose and ‘went out into the streets. They 
turned into Tottenham Court Road. It 
was a clear, cold night, and in the white 
light of the electric lamps every face 
showed distinctly. Whenever anyone 
looked at Bet, Moll drew the child closer 
to her, and hurried along faster than 
before. She had made no definite plans 
for the future. And so, when they came 
to the Euston Road she stood hesitating 
on the kerb, torn with indecision. 

She gazed around at the pinchbeck 
splendour of the great shops and ware- 
houses, and her troubled eyes, rising above 
them, looked into the depths of the 
dark, starlit sky. Its grand remoteness 
thrilled her with a sense of awe, and filled 
her heart with indefinable longings. She 
wanted to be away from the squalor of 
this mighty city, to sit under those stars 
with the night wind playing on her. 

Her mind was made up. She would go 
to one of those great railway stations in 
the Euston Road and ride away from 
London in a devil-driven train. Before 
another day had dawned she would be in 
the midst of wide, tree-dotted fields—far 
beyond the reach of malignant pursuit and 
capture. She would find a little cottage 
with roses blowing in its garden—it was 
October, but she was a Cockney—and ivy 
trailing over its walls; and there she 
would live with the child Bet for ever and 
ever. 

Suddenly there sounded behind her the 
heavy tramp of many feet, and a great 
crowd surged past. She turned and saw 
that in the midst of the crowd, between 
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two policemen, was a kicking, biting, 
shrieking woman. The sight fascinated 
her. 

““Wot’s the 
asked a man. 

“Pore thing!” cried the man. 
that! She’s the drunkenest woman in 
London, she is! But they ain’t lockin’ 
‘er up becos’ she’s drunk.” 

“Wot then ?” 

‘* She’s bin stealin’.” 

“ Stealin’ ?” 

“‘ Ah! drink leads ter more things than 
drunkenness, yer know.” 

““Wot’s she stole ?” 

‘‘T dunno. Some money, I expect, ter 
buy booze with.” 

‘** P’r’aps she’s stole a baby ?” 

‘* Not much fear o’ that, Missis. Babies 
is too plentiful for people ter steal 
em.” 

“You don’t know—you don’t know,” 
Moll said earnestly. 

The man edged away from her under 
the impression she was mad. 

Moll turned to take Bet’s hand and lead 
her away. To her horror she discovered 
that Bet had disappeared. She ran along 
the Tottenham Court Road after the 
crowd, thinking that perhaps the press of 
people had carried Bet along with it. She 


she 


pore thing done ?” 


“‘T like 


caught the crowd, passed it, and struggled 
back through it, but she could not find 


Bet. As she hurriedly retraced her steps, 
looking distractedly to the right and left, 
she again saw the man who had said that 
people don’t steal babies. He was point- 
ing her out toa mate. What if he sus- 
pected her of stealing a baby? She 
faltered and clutched at a post for support. 
The man and his mate moved towards her. 
Then her strength returned to her, and 
she ran, panting, from them. 

She ran for more than a hundred yards 
before she dared to pause, though she 
knew that by so doing she was attracting 
much attention. When at last she looked 
back the awful man was nowhere to be 
seen, and she slackened her pace. 

But Bet! Where was Bet? 
splendid shops and. warehouses 
remained in all their aggravating im- 
pressiveness, the struggling crowd of 
wayfarers still passed and repassed under 
the white light, and above the stars still 
shone in the deep sky. But Bet was 
gone! Bet was utterly, irrevocably lost 
to her for ever! 

“*Oh, what shall I do? what shall I 
do ?” she moaned. 

Her lips became salt with tears, and she 
wrung her hands. 


The 
still 
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“What ’s 
asked her. 

She gave him one startled glance, and 
then, as her eyes swept the long vista of 
road, she cried out, ‘‘ There she is! There 
she is! Oh, Bet, Bet!” and started to 
run away. The policeman ran after her. 

“Come, what is it?” he demanded, 
laying a heavy hand on her shoulder. 

“You leave me alone. I ain’t done 
nothink,” she said, struggling frantically 
under his grasp, for she had seen Bet 
standing in the road not fifty yards away, 
and was eager to reach the child before 
she again became lost in the crowd. 

“Wait a bit! What’re you runnin’ 
away for if you ain’t done nothink ?” the 
policeman asked her. 

“T ain’t runnin’ 
“ce j—....”* 

But the policeman had suddenly released 
her. His face wore an expression of 
horror. 

““Oh, my Gawd!” she heard him 
exclaim, and then he pushed her aside 
and dashed past her. She turned then, 
and saw that a huge crowd had gathered 
round the spot where lately she had seen Bet 
standing. Everyone was rushing to swell 
the crowd, and on every face was reflected 
that expression of horror which she had 
seen on the face of the policeman. With 
a cold heart and quaking limbs, she too 
ran towards the crowd. 

It was fifty humans deep, and she could 
not reach its centre, though she fought and 
struggled towards it with the strength of 
madness. For ten horrible minutes she 
stood with her arms pressed hard to her 
sides and her face flattened against a 
bricklayer’s fustian coat, unable to do 
aught but moan despairingly. At last 
there was a convulsion in the heart of the 
crowd and she was lifted forward... . 
Some policemen, and one painted woman, 
were bending over a tiny heap in the 
roadway. She caught a glimpse of a shabby 
red frock, and knew that the tiny heap 
was Bet. 

‘Ts she dead ?” she gasped. 

‘‘Dead!” exclaimed a lank artisan, 
laughing—he was not heartless, but felt a 
little sick and hysterical. ‘I should 
think she was dead. The ’bus went right 
over ’er’ead. I see it myself.” 

‘Nar then, stand back, some of yer,” 
cried one ofthe policemen, and Moll was 
engulfed in the crowd. She struggled 
desperately to gain another glimpse of 
the dead child. She wanted to claim it, 
to hug its crushed face to her heart, to 
kiss it, and weep over it. She could not 


Missis 7 ”’ 


up, a policeman 


away,” Moll said. 
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A HUGE CROWD HAD GATHERED ROUND THE SPOT. 
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believe that Bet was really dead. She 
felt—nay, she knew—that the child could 
yet be kissed back into life. 

' “ Let me go to ’er,” she moaned. 

Someone in the crowd asked her: 
“Does the pore little thing belong ter 
you ?” 

Moll looked 
frightened eyes, 
** No,” she said. 

“Pz aps yer know ’er ?” 

But aterrible consciousness of her real 
position had overcome Moll, and she 
could not answer. She tried to escape 
from the crowd, but it was as hard to 
retreat as to go forward. She wondered 
whether she were legally responsible for 
Bet’s death—she did not doubt that she 
was morally responsible for it—and soon 
persuaded herself that she was. For Moll 
was a woman with a strong, untrained 
imagination. Even as she stood panting 
in that writhing phalanx, she could see 
herself, as in a vision, arraigned behind the 
spikes of a prisoners’ dock before a buzzing 
court, and hear the voice of Bet’s mother 
rising in shrill denunciation of her. She 
was more afraid of Bet’s mother than of 
any higher tribunal. 

So, when the ambulance came and the 
crowd broke, she fled guiltily away. 


interlocutor with 
hung her head. 


at her 
and 


VI. 
Moll was the unhappiest woman in Lon- 
don that night. And unhappy women are 
not scarce in the gay metropolis. As she 
walked through the streets she whimpered 
like a child. 

“If 1 could on’y cry, 
“I should feel better. 
seem ter be a tear in me.” 

She crossed Oxford Street and struck 
southward through a labyrinth of shabby 
byways till she reached Charing Cross. 
Here the hurrying throng and the cease- 
less tumult forcibly reminded her of that 
other busy thoroughfare she had lately 
quitted. She started at the recollection, 
and, quite involuntarily, crossed over to 
the kerb, and looked to the right and left 
along the vista of glazed asphalte for the 
figure of poor dead Bet. 

’Ere y are, Mem,” cried a grinning 
newsboy as he thrust a paper under her 
nose. ‘All the winners an’ all the mur- 
ders, Mem. Noos, Ekker, er Star!” 

A drunken roysterer stumbled against 
her, and the wheels of a passing hansom 
brushed her dress. 

**Come, move on,” said the omnipresent 
policeman. ‘This side o’ the Strand 


’ she told herself, 
But there don’t 
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belongs ter the 
other side.” 

A laugh followed this sally, and Moll 
slunk away. 

Where should she 
she do ? 

She felt miserably weak and foolishly 
peevish. Her head ached and she was 
cold. She did the inevitable thing. 

The barmaid who took her order was a 
big, tawdry woman with dropsical yellow 

earrings and brassy hair. She surve yed 
Moll with huge contempt, and served her 
leisurely. There were a good many people 
in the bar: barbers’ assistants, clerks, and 
birds of prey in gaudy plumage. She 
could see that some of them were being 
funny at her expense, and withdrew into a 
corner. She disposed herself on a plush- 
covered seat and began to sip her rum. It 
was hot and strong, and imparted to her 
chilled body a comfortable warmth. 

For more than an hour she sat there, 
going to the bar whenever her glass was 
empty to get it replenished, and emptying 
it again with automatic regularity. At last 
the potman yelled : “‘ Time, please,” and 
she was hustled out. 

A light rain was falling. ‘The quivering 
pavements were shiny with wet; impalp- 
able horses slippe ‘d and stumbled on the 
nebulous roadway ; the tall houses nodded 
fantastically. Somebody with a strident 
voice was trying to sing. Moll wondered 
who the somebody could be until she dis- 
covered it was herself. She stopped then, 
and the silence was more oppressive than 
the singing. 

She staggered across the widest road in 
the world and wandered on through a maze 
of kerbs till she found herself under the 
dripping trees on the Embankment. 
Shivering, she sat down on a seat and 
watched the dancing lights on the river 
till her eyes closed and she fell asleep. 
A bull’s-eye flashed in her face and awoke 
her. 

** Come,” said voice from the black- 
behind the bull’s-eye; “you can’t 
sleep ere, yer know.” 

She knew it and rose wearily. She toiled 
up an interminable staircase and found her- 
self ona bridge spanning the river, with the 
rain beating in her face and fluttering her 
skirts. She rested her arms on the slimy 
parapet and looked down into the dark 
water. A shudder convulsed her. Ugh! 
How cold and uninviting it looked—down 
there! There were great black masses— 
barges, probably—floating on the stream ; 
and puffing grunting monsters with fiery 
eyes that belched forth smoke and flame. 


parsons; yours is the 


go? What should 


ness 
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The lights on the Embankment threw 
paths of molten gold across the river, and 
it seemed to Moll that she could see 
myriads of dead faces gleaming up at her 


SHIVERING, SHE SAT 


through the yellow brightness of its rugged 
surtace. 
Someone touched her on the shoulder. 
She turned with a start and a little scream. 
** Wot d’yer want ?” she gasped. 
It was a woman who had touched her: 
a woman with ghastly white hair and a 
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weary, withered face. Her head was 
bare. She wore a shiny black bodice, 
trimmed with mangy fur, and a light 
summer skirt, sodden with rain. 


DOWN ON A SEAT. 


** Are you cold ?” she asked Moll 

Moll stared at her and nodded. 

**So am I,” the woman said. ‘I am 
as cold as charity—charity which is love— 
love which is a burning, blasting passion.” 
She laughed. “Why do you think I 
touched you just now ?” she said. 
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half at- 
woman’s 


“TI dunno,” Moll muttered, 
tracted, half repelled by the 
personality. 

“‘T wanted you to come and sleep with 
me. My bed is under the bridge. It’s a 
stone bed, but it’s dry, and I have slept in 
it every night all through the summer. 
But, unfortunately, my clothes are wet, 
and I cannot sleep to-night, because I am 
so cold. I thought that perhaps if I could 
find someone to share my bed, we might 
huddle up together, and so warm one 
another. Will you come ?” 

Moll took the hand the woman ex- 
tended towards her, and together they 
sought the shelter of the bridge. 

‘Here is my bed,” said the woman. 

She pointed to a dark flight of steps 
leading down to the river. Moll shrunk 
back. 

‘*Don’t be afraid,’ the woman said, 
with a wan smile. ‘‘ The water never 
reaches my bed, though sometimes, on a 
rough night, it-just splashes it. And no 
policeman’s bull’s-eye ever shines down 
here. I often wonder,” she said, 
‘‘why the laws of England have ordained 
that no one shall sleep in the streets by 
night, whilst everyone is at liberty to sleep 
in the streets by day. l et me go first. 
That’s right.” 

‘“’Ow orful the 
Moll. 

‘It’s a very harmless old river, and it 
sings better lullabies than any mother. 
Are you very wet? Never mind. Keep 
close to me and we shall soon be 
warm. May I put my arms round 
you? Put your arms round me. . . 
Good-night, my dear.” 

‘Goo’ ni’.” 

*“* Good-night.” 


river sounds!” said 


Vil. 
When: Moll awoke 
the previous night had gone. 
light of morning was filtering through 
the clouds: the rain had ceased; there 
was a promise of fine weather in the 
sky. 

Moll rose and stretched herself. Her 
limbs were stiff and heavy, and her head 
swam. She crept painfully up the stone 
steps, tumbling over her dress, clutching 
giddily at the ‘stonework for support, and 
came out on the Embankment. 

A yawning policeman scanned her 
narrowly, and seemed disposed to stop 
her, but she hurried past him and walked 
on at a great pace towards the City. 
Now and then she met others like unto 


her companion of 


The grey 
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herself: men and women haggard and 
bowed, with red eyes and loose lips. 

The old cares of the previous day 
returned to her, and the old question rose 
in her heart. 

‘“*Where should she go ? 
she do ?” 

Her feet lagged and she bent her head 
in muddled meditation. 

‘IT must think,” she told herself. “I 
can’t go on like this from day ter day. 
I shall be took an’ locked up soon else, 
and then there ’ll be an end of me. An’ 
I don’t want ter spend another night in 
the streets, neither. It’s too orful. I 
must git away from London, that’s wot 
I must do. These everlastin’ ’ouses an’ 
streets seems ter crush my ’ead. I'll 
go away altergether an’ make a fresh 
start in a noo place. But where shall | 


” 


What should 


go? 

Her knowledge of geography was of the 
slightest. All places outside London 
were alike to her. She looked despair- 
ingly across the brown river and up to the 
cloud-swept sky. 

‘“‘ If I was on’y under that river or above 
them clouds,” she thought. 

She went on and reached Blackfriars 
Bridge as St. Paul’s was striking eight 
o'clock. Already there were vehicles 
in the streets and a sprinkling of foot- 
passengers. 

Where should she go? 
she do ? 

Still pondering heavily, she turned up 
New Bride Street, and going whitherso- 
ever her tired feet led her, came out in 
Holborn. As she passed the Gray’s Inn 
Road she saw a tram labelled ‘‘ Hamp- 
stead.” Hampstead! The name had 
delightful associations for her. She had 
been to Hampstead many years ago. 
There were wild, limitless expanses of 
open country at Hampstead, and trees 
and birds and flowers. 

‘“‘T’ll go there,” she said, “an’ 
the grass an’ think things out.” 

She mounted the tram, ensconced her- 
self in a corner of a seat, and immediately 
fell asleep. 

‘“* Fares, please.” 

It was the voice of the conductor. 

‘Where do yer want ter go to, Ma’am?” 

She opened her eyes. ‘‘’Ampstead,” 
she said. 

‘*« Thruppence, please.” 

She pulled out her purse, handed him 
the money, and once more fell asleep, nor 
did she wake again till she reached her 
destination. Then the conductor shock 
her into consciousness. 


What should 


sit on 
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“We don’t go no further, Ma’am,” he 
informed her. 

She thanked him and alighted from the 
tram. 

To her dismay she discovered that it 
was beginning to rain. The sky had 
broken its promise of fine weather, and 
was now a chaos of scudding clouds. 
There was a stiff wind blowing and the 
air was chill. 

With a sinking heart she climbed the 
hill that leads to the heath. Great meta- 
morphoses were taking place. A _bene- 
ficent County Council had caused what 
she remembered as a high, shrub-covered 
bank to be converted into a flat expanse of 
mingled clay and water, the water pre- 
dominating. The place had degenerated 
into a bad copy of her own familiar “‘ Tips.” 
She felt hurt and aggrieved. Farther on 
the landscape did indeed wear a more 
wonted aspect, but even here was the trail 
of the spoiler. Geometric paths had been 
cut across the greensward, and much of 
the greensward itself had been trampled 
out of existence. 

Moll was thankful for the geometric 
paths—though they reminded her of Hyde 
Park, and she wanted to think that 
London was behind her—because they 
spared her the additional misery of wet 
feet. She sat down on a wooden bench 
under the trees to think. 

But she could only think of the two 
muddy ducks that were sailing on the 
nearest lake and other like trivialities. A 
few dead leaves harassed by the wind, a 
forlorn bird, the blue line of hills beyond 
the lakes; with all these things her 
thoughts persisted in being exasperatingly 
busy, but the matter in hand eluded her 
mental clutch. She closed her eyes. 
They smarted under her eyelids like hot 
Her head ached. ‘There was the 
bitterness of spleen in her mouth... 
And at the back of all her sensations, 
mental and physical, was an ever-present 
sense of dread. 

Presently she began to cry, softly at 
first, then with increasing violence, till 
her warped chest vibrated painfully with 
racking sobs. 

‘“Oh, Bet! little Bet!” she cried. 

But she was not crying because she had 
lost Bet. She was crying because she felt 
lonely. . 

It was past midday when she rose from 
the seat. She skirted the base of Parlia- 
ment Hill, and came out on the Spaniards’ 
Road. For quite half an hour she stood 
motionless on the side path, gazing north- 
wards over the level sand-pits. The great 
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open tract of country was restful to her 
eyes. She thought vaguely that it would 
be sweet to wander on towards an ever- 
receding horizon till her strength failed 
her utterly, and she fell to die. She 
descended a steep rugged pathway and 
threaded her way through the maze of 
bushes till she came to a fence. This she 
could not pass, so she was, perforce, 
obliged to turn off abruptly and follow a 
narrow footpath. The footpath led her 
past a row of little cottages on to a broad 
road. As she came out into this highway 
the rain began to fall more heavily ; it had 
hitherto maintained a steady drizzle. Moll 
was already wet to the skin, and hungry 
and tired besides. She looked about for 
shelter, and saw, fifty yards or more down 
the road, a little inn. The sight of the 
inn was her final undoing. She pushed 
open the swinging door—that door which 
is always so easy to open from without, so 
hard to open from within—and entered. 

For two hours she sat drying her skirts 
before the fire in the little private bar and 
sipping rum and water. 

At last the landlady told her she really 
couldn’t serve her any more. 

“‘It’s as much as my license is worth,” 
she said. ‘‘You’ve ’ad eight glasses 
already.” 

**On’y one more an’ I’ll go,” said Moll. 

“T can’t do it. You’re drunk now.” 

“But I’m not drunk enough,” said 
Moll. ‘I can still think.” 

The landlady looked shocked. 
another drop,” she said. 

‘But you wouldn’t turn me out in 
weather like this. Think, I ain’t got no 
ome.” 

“What! an’ you’ve just changed a 
sovering ?” 

Moll was silent. The landlady regarded 
her curiously. 

‘* Far be it from me,” she said, “‘ to turn 
anybody out. All I say is, I can’t serve 
you any more. You’re welcome to stay 
’ere as long as you like, o’ course. Why 
don’t you go inter that room there an’ try 
an’ git a bit o’ sleep?” 

“Thank you,” said Moll; “I will.” 

She went to the door of the room 
indicated and looked in. It was a small 
square apartment, furnished in the plainest 
possible fashion with a rough bench and 
some high-backed wooden chairs. Moll 
dragged one of the chairs to the fire and 
sat down. In two minutes she was asleep. 
She slept all the afternoon. 

In the evening the landlady tried to 
arouse her. 

**Adn’t you better go now ?” 


** Not 


she said. 
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Moll looked at her with unseeing eyes, 
and her drooping head fell forward on the 
other’s breast. 

“Oh, this’ll never do, yer know,” the 
landlady said. ‘‘ You mustn’t give way 
like this. D’ ye ’ear? What ails the 
woman? John! ’Ere, I want yer.” 

Her husband ran into the room. 

‘*Wot’s up?” he said. 

‘“*This woman. She’s ill or somethink. 
I can’t wake ’er up.” 

‘“‘T’ll soon manage that, my dear,” said 
John. “I’ve seen ’em like this before.” 

He grasped Moll’s shoulders and shook 
her violently. 

** Nar then!” he shouted. 
Ill make yer, quick.” 

Again Moll looked up with unseeing 
eyes. 

‘“You must git ’er away, John,” said 
the landlady. “It'll never do for ’er to 
be ill ere. We shall lose our license.” 


** Wake up or 


“That ’s allright, my dear; I’ll manage 
it. Tell Ben I want him.” 

The landlady fetched Ben, and the two 
men raised Moll up and carried her out of 
the house by a back door. 
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‘‘We’ll plant ’er on a seat over behind 
the firs,” said John, “ an’ let ’er come to 
there. She’s all right. The missus woke 
’er up too sudden, | expect.” 

** She looks orful bad,” Ben observed. 

‘*So she do,” the publican agreed ; ‘* but 
I've seen ’em look worse ’n this an’ no 
‘arm come of it often.” 

“IT hope we don’t meet anybody,” said 
Ben. 

“*Tain’t likely—on a day like this.’ 

They placed Moll on the seat and ran 
away from her, looking and feeling like 
murderers. ‘The seat was a secluded one. 
Behind it grew a thick holly-bush. 

For some minutes after they had left 
her Moll lay with her head doubled on 
her knees, groaning weakly. Suddenly 
she rose and turned her ghastly face to 
the western sky. She stretched out her 
hands as if to ward off some approaching 
horror, and her lips parted in a harsh 
scream. For an instant she stood swaying 
dizzily. Then she reeled, and _ fell 
headlong into the holly-bush behind 
the seat, where she lay till the following 
morning. 


, 





Ah me! my wonted joys forsake me, Thus sorrows run when joys do creep. 
And deep despair doth overtake me ; I wish to live, and yet I die; 
For love hath wrought my misery. 


I whilom sung, but now I weep: 
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By J. M. 


F there be such a factor in our consti- 
tution as an hereditary legislator, the 
statesman whom the political crisis has 
once again created Premier may well claim 


LORD BURLEIGH (1520-1598), 
THE FOUNDER OF THE HOUSE OF SALISBURY. 


to represent it. One has recourse to the 
use of the hypothetical by reason of the 
doubts with which the hereditary legis- 
lator’s very existence is surrounded, for, 
while physical science bids us expect, 
advanced political science bids us question, 
the transmission from father to son of 
the instincts of government, at any rate 
the hereditary nght to gratify such an 
ambition. 


The Marquis of Salisbury has, in every 
sense of the term, inherited an instinct to 
play a prominent part in the government 
of his country, for during four centuries 


the Cecils have taken a leading share 
in the management of affairs of State. 
Somewhere in the reign of Henry VIII. 
one David Cecil, a Lincolnshire squire, 
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THE HOUSE OF CECIL. 


BULLOCH. 


began to rise in royal favour, and under 
King Hal was honoured with the High 
Sheriffdom of Northamptonshire. His 
son Richard learned the arts of the 
courtier as a mere boy. He began life as 
a royal page, was present at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, and rose to be 
High Sheriff of Rutland. He was one of 
those squires who benefited by the break- 
up of the Roman Catholic Church and the 
disposal of the plunder of the monasteries, 
so that when he died, in 1552, he left 
behind him very valuable estates extending 
over several counties. 

The real rise of the Cecils, however, 


SIR THOMAS CECIL, FIRST EARL OF EXETER 
1542-1622). 
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dates from the appearance of William (the 
only son of this Richard), who became 
the famous Lord Burleigh. Born in 1520, 
he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
at the age of fifteen. St. John’s was then 
the most famous and aristocratic seat of 
learning in England, and at the time 
Cecil was there it numbered among its 
Fellows Roger Ascham and John Cheke, 
the profoundest Greek scholar of his gener- 
ation. Young Cecil struck up a very close 
friendship with the great Grecian, whose 
father had been only a University beadle, 
and whose widowed mother supported her 


MILDRED, LADY BURLEIGH, 
FIRST EARL OF 


MOTHER OF 
SALISBURY. 


rHE 


young family by keeping a wine-shop in 
the town. Despite his birth and breeding, 
Cecil very humanly fell in love with the 
poor widow’s daughter Mary, much to his 
father’s disgust. He was packed off to 
a lawyer's office in Gray’s Inn, but two 
months after he brought the fair Mistress 
Cheke from Cambridge and married her. 
She died, however, within three years, 
leaving an only son, Thomas Cecil, who was 
to become Earl of Exeter, and to whom the 
simple wine-sellerin Cambridge bequeathed 
her new bed, bolster, and hangings. 
Cecil did not long remain disconsolate, 
for in the following year, 1545, he married 
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Mildred, the eldest daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cook, the great lawyer, whose 
four daughters were notoricus—to-day 
one would use such an epithet as 
famous — for their classical erudition. 
The second daughter will be remembered 
as the mother of Lord Bacon. It is from 


his second wife that the descendants of 
Cecil inherit much of their ability, for the 
Exeters, who are descended from Cecil's 
first wife, have not figured conspicuously 
in the page of history. 

Every schoolboy knows—or ought to 
know, if he has read his Macaulay—the 


SIR ROBERT CECIL, FIRST EARL OF SALISBURY 


1563-1612). 


wonderful part played by Cecil in the 
history of England for fifty long years. 
And the influence of the family was para- 
mount almost during the whole of the 
century ending 1612, which marked the 
death of Lord Burleigh’s second son, who 
had been created Earl of Salisbury. In 
fact, during the reigns of five successive 
sovereigns, Henry VIII., Edward VIL., 
Mary, Elizabeth, and James I., the 
Cecils—to use the phrase which is tradi- 
tionally applied to the Gordons—had “the 
‘“‘ guidin’ o’t.” In 1550, little more than 
three years after his introduction to 
political life, Burleigh was created one of 
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the Secretaries of State, and from this 

time until his death in 1598, his influence 

ranked only after that of the sovereign. 

To Elizabeth, whose accession he had 

practically brought about, he became 

absolutely indispensable, and she con- 

stantly recognised his services, notably in 

1571, when she created him Baron of 

Burleigh. ‘‘ For Burleigh,” as Macaulay, 

who is not his hero-worshipper, says, 

“‘she forgot her usual parsimony, both of 

wealth and of dignity. For Burleigh, she 

relaxed that severe etiquette to which she 

was unreasonably attached. Every other 

person to whom she addressed. her speech, 

or on whom the glance of ‘her eagle-eye 

fell, instantly sank on his*knees. For 

Burleigh alone a chair was set in her 

presence, and there the old Minister, by 

birth only a plain Lincolnshire esquire, 

took his ease, while the haughty heirs of 

the FitzAlans and the De Veres humbled 

themselves to the dust around him.” 

It was a far harder task to direct the 

ship of State at that time than has ever 

fallen to the lot of any of Burleigh’s 

descendants, for nearly every sovereign WILLIAM, SECOND EARL OF SALISBURY. 

had a different policy to pursue. Yet, 
Burleigh managed to live a long life, 
surviving all his nine children, except his 
two elder sons. He was the Grand Old 
Man of Elizabeth’s reign; an enormous 
worker—as the thousands of manuscripts 
at Hatfield in his handwriting show; a 
magnificent host—he entertained Elizabeth 
no less than twelve times at enormous 
cost; a man of the strongest affections; 
and the most famous gardener in Europe 
of his time. This catholic combination of 
qualities reminds one of his descendant’s 
rival, the Grand Old Man of our own 
time. 

Burleigh’s two sons, widely different as 
they were, added two new peerages to 
history. Curiously enough, their honours 
were awarded on the very same day, 
although Salisbury takes precedence by an 
hour or two. The eldest, Thomas Cecil, 
who was the only child of Burleigh’s 
marriage with the simple-minded Mistress 
Cheke, showed none of the genius of his 
father or of his uncle, the Grecian, and 
what little ability he had got no chance of 
development under the repressive system 
under which he was trained by his father, 
who did not give the lad even a University 
education. Although he entered Parlia- 
ment, his tastes were entirely military. He 
Was present at the storming of Edinburgh 
in 1573, and he volunteered for service 
against the Armada. He was created Earl 

JAMES, THIRD EARL OF SALISBURY. of Exeter in 1605, married, for the second 
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time, four years 
later, a woman 
thirty-eight years 
his junior, and re- 
tired to Wimble- 
don House, 
where his last 
years were em- 
bittered by inter- 
minable lawsuits 
and somewhat 
sordid domestic 
worries. 

Fame has not 
claimed the 
Exeters as its 
own, althoughthe 
Earl’s third son 
was created 
ViscountWimble- 
don, and in 1801 
a marquisate 
came to the 
family in the 
person of the 
tenth Earl, round 
whom a dash of 
romance 
familiar by 


real story 


A FAMILY 


lingers. 


OF 


JAMES, 


It has 


y ‘Tennyson’s 
on “The Lord of Burleigh” ; 
is not quite so ideal. 


delightful 
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been 


but 


matter of fact, the Earl, like his progenitor, 


ELIZABETH, 
SIXTH 


ruil 


EARI 
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FARL OF SALISBURY. 


OF 


CECIL. 


was unlucky in 
matrimony, and 
when he had 
divorced number 
one he deter- 
mined to seek 
number two in a 
lower, and pre- 
sumably more 
simple, stratum of 
civilisation. So 
he disguised him- 
self, partly to get 
rid of his cred- 
itors, ard took 
lodgings with a 
labourer in Salop. 
If his host’s 
daughter—who 
rejoiced in the 
plebeian name of 
Sally Hoggins— 
did not win his 
Lordship’s heart, 
she got posses- 
sion of his hand. 
She was the 


Madame Sans-Géne of her day, but lacked 
the vigour of the honest washerwoman, 
and she departed from the world of fans 
and fripperies, to which she was sadly un- 
accustomed, after three years of wedlock. 


SIXTH EARI 


OF 


SALISBURY. 
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Burleigh’s second son, Robert, born in 
1563, was a man after his father’s heart. 
He was the eldest son of his marriage 
with the clever Miss Cook, and inherited 
intellect on both sides. Educated, like 
his father, at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, he entered’ the public service in 
his twenty-fifth year, and, while yet only 
thirty-three, he was appointed Secretary 
of State. His political methods were 
distinctly inherited. His father had, at a 
critical moment, put himself into com- 
munication with Elizabeth, and the future 


JAMES, 


FIRST MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


Salisbury espoused the cause of James of 


Scotland, whom he had the 
being able to proclaim King of England 
within ten hours of Queen Bess’s death. 
It is to the Stuart’s credit that he did not 
forget Cecil’s services. He created him 
Baron Cecil in 1604, Earl of Salisbury in 
the following year, and made him Lord 
an admirable, if unconscious, 
stroke of policy, considering that the 
revenue of the country doubled during the 
first ten years of his Majesty’s reign. 

If he was an abler speaker than his 
father, Salisbury was distinctly a much less 
brilliant man, and, cursed by 
belief in himself, he did not rise to the 
full promise of his powers. Physically, he 
Was not imposing. He was but five feet two 
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or three in height, and had a curvature of 
the spine, which was the subject of constant 
jibes levelled at him by Elizabeth, who 
used to call him her “little elf.” Even 
James, who owed him a deep debt of 
gratitude, spoke of him as “‘a pigmy” and 
‘a little heap.” His private life is almost 
a sealed book. Indeed, there is probably 
no statesman of such eminence during 
the last three centuries of whom so little 
is known. We have vague hints about 
the paralysing attitude of discontent 
against which he continually had to 


WIFE OF THI 
Married 1773. 


FIRST MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


Buint to death at Hatfield 1835. 


struggle. It was the innermost man who 
was speaking when Salisbury addressed 
Sir John Harrington, the poet, in the 
famous letter in which he wrote: ‘‘ Good 
knight, rest content and give heed to one 
who hath sorrowed in the bright lustre of 
a Court, and gone heavily on even the best 
seeming fair ground. "Tis a great task to 
prove one’s honesty and yet not mar one’s 
fortune. I wish I waited now in your 
presence-chamber with ease at my foot 
and rest in my bed. Iam pushed from the 
shore of comfort, and know not where the 
winds and the waves of a Court will bear 
me. I know,” he wrote in a pathetic 
conclusion, ‘it bringeth little comfort on 
earth, and he is, I reckon, no wise man 
that looketh this way to Heaven.” 
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Hatfield came to 
James gave that 
exchange for 


his time 


King 


It was in 
the Cecils, for 


palace to the family in 


JAMES, SECOND MARQUIS OF 
1791-1868), 


FATHER OF THE PRESENT MARQUIS. 


SALISBURY 


Theobalds, which Salisbury had helped to 
build on such magnificent lines that at the 
time of his death his brilliant fortune 
had dribbled away, leaving 
debt. The Earl died at Marlborough 
while returning from Bath in a vain search 
after health, and he was succeeded by his 
son William, of whom history practically 
says little of interest beyond the fact that 
he married a daughter of the 
Suffolk. 

James, the thirl Earl, was a grandson 
of the second, his mother having been the 
daughter and co-heiress of the Scotch peer 
Lord Dirleton. He seems to have started 
life as a lad of promise, for a college 
friend describes him as “likely to advance 
the noble name of Cecil to the utmost 
period of glory.” He took his seat in the 
House of Lords in 1669, distinguishing 
himself as a zealous opponent of the Duke 
of York’s succession. In 1676 he was 
committed to the Tower, though, after the 
manner of the politicians of the period, 
he found that no bar to progress. ‘Two 
years after, he was elected to the Privy 
Council, ard still later, he was made a 
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SALISBURY, 
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Knight of the Garter. By his wife, who 
was a daughter of the Earl of Rutland, he 
left five sons and five daughters to mourn 
the unfulfilled promise of his boyish 
brilliancy. 

His eldest son, who succeeded him, 
narrowly escaped wrecking his house by 
harking back to Rome, but he attempted 
to retrieve the family fortunes by marrying 
a Buckinghamshire heiress. In 1689 the 
House of Commons resolved that he and 
the Earl of Peterborough should be im- 
peached for high treason in the matter of 
their religion, but the prosecution never 
came to “anything. Like his father, he 
had a taste of the Tower, for in 1692 he 
was accused of having signed a manifesto 
purporting to be that of a Jacobite 
association, which vowed vengeance on 
the Prince of Orange. The document 
turned out, however, to be a forgery. The 
Earl succeeded in making Macaulay an 
unusually bitter critic. ‘‘ He was foolish 
to a proverb. His figure was so bloated 
by sensual indulge nce as to be almost 
incapable of moving, and this sluggish 
body was the abode of an equally sluggish 
mind. He was represented in popular 
lampoons as a man made to be duped and 
a man who had hitherto been made the 
prey of gamesters, and who might as well 
be the prey of friars.” Luckily for his 


FRANCES, WIFE OF THE SECOND MARQUIS OF 
AND MOTHER OF THE PRESENT MARQUIS. 


From a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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house, he held the title only ten years, and 
was succeeded by his only son, James. 
The fifth Earl, who had the honour of 
carrying Edward’s staff at the coronation 
of George I. in 1714, brought the barony 
of Ogle into the family by marrying a 
daughter of the Earl of Thanet. His heir, 
the sixth Earl, like the founder of the 
house, made a somewhat unambitious 
alliance by marrying the sister of the 
Rector of Hatfield. Yet it was their 
only surviving son, the seventh Earl, 
who brought the 
marquisate to the 
Salisburys. 
The seventh 
Earl, who suc- 
ceeded his father 
in 1780, was 
created Marquis 
nine years later. 
His wife, who 
was a daughter of 
the first Marquis 
of Downshire, 
was overtaken by 
a tragic fate in 
1835, thirteen 
years after the 
death of her 


husband, perish- 


ing in the fire 
which destroyed 
the west wing of 
Hatfield House. 
The second 
Marquis, who suc- 
ceeded his father 
in 1823, repre- 
sented Weymouth 
in the House of 
Commons until 
his elevation to 
the House of THE 
Lords, supporting I 
Lord Liverpool’s 
policy. For a long time after his suc- 
cession, he took a deep interest in the 
management of his estates. He was an 
enthusiastic agriculturist, an active magis- 
trate, and interested himself in the Hants 
Militia and the South Hants Yeomanry. 
He emerged into greater publicity when, 
in 1852, he joined Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment as Lord Privy Seal, and when Derby 
took office again six years later, Salisbury 
became Lord President of Council. He 
was twice married. By his first wife, 
Miss Ascoign, he had three sons and two 
daughters. The elder married Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, who was to become the owner 
of the Saturday Review ; while the second 
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became the mother of Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
By his second wife, who afterwards married 
the late Lord Derby, the Marquis had the 
same number of children. 

The career of the third Marquis of 
Salisbury, who is now at the head of his 
third Cabinet, is too well known to require 
reiteration. But for the untimely death of 
his elder brother, just thirty years ago, he 
might still have been Lord Robert Cecil. 
Born in the historic house of Hatfield in 
1830, he was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, and be- 
gan his Parlia- 
mentary career in 
1853 as member 
for Stanford, re- 
presenting the 
borough until his 
succession to the 
marquisate fifteen 
years later. His 
first important 
post was his ap- 
pointment to the 
Secretaryship of 
State in India in 
1866. Since then 
all eyes have been 
turned on him. 
His political 
career is no less 
distinguished 
than his excur- 
sions into certain 
scientific and 
literary regions, 
although it must 
be said he takes 
life much more 
seriously than 
either his nephew, 
Mr. Balfour, or 
than Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, for 
that matter. In- 
deed, he reminds one strongly of the 
first Earl of Salisbury, who was weighed 
down in spirits by the responsibilities of 
office. Lord Salisbury, who married the 
eldest daughter of the Hon. Sir Edward 
Alderson, has been unostentatiously sup- 
ported throughout his political career by 
his wife. The Premier finds in Hatfield 
a charming retreat after the din and 
turmoil of St. Stephen’s. In some ways 
Hatfield is one of the most historic houses 
in England. Originally the property of 
the Crown, it was granted by King Edgar 
to the Abbot of Ely, but reverted to the 
Crown once more in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Hatfield has always been 


SALISBURY. 
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a show place, full of the most won- 
derful pictures and historic relics, which 
tell of the rise and progress of the House 
of Salisbury almost at a glance. There are 
Holbeins, Knellers, Vandykes, Zuccheros, 
Lelys, and Reynolds among the older 
pictures ; while modern art is well repre- 
sented—from the picture by Richmond of 
the Premier to a humorous pen-and-ink 
sketch of Mr. Gladstone, who is perched 
on a cylindrical wooden inkstand cut by 
himself in some tall tree. The Library 
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is a wonderful room, still hung with 
its original gilt leather. It contains 
the extraordinary collection of manu- 
scripts written by the various statesmen 
whom the family has produced. While 
the grounds—including the lovely old- 
fashioned garden, the glorious park with its 
magnificent trees(under one of which Queen 
Elizabeth received the news of her sister’s 
death), with the river Lea winding through 
the demesne—complete the charm of the 
home of the Cecils. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S OAK, HATFIELD. 





A GREY 


SLEEVE. 


By STEPHEN CRANE. 


“ |g looks as if it might rain this after- 


noon,” remarked the lieutenant of 


artillery. 

““So it does,” the infantry captain 
assented. He glanced casually at the 
sky. When his eyes had lowered to the 
green-shadowed landscape before him he 
said fretfully, ‘1 wish those fellows out 
yonder would quit pelting at us. They’ve 
been at it since noon.” 

At the edge of a grove of maples, across 
wide fields, there occasionally appeared 
little puffs of smoke of a dull hue in this 
gloom of sky which expressed an impend- 
ing rain. The long wave of blue and 
steel in the field moved uneasily at the 
eternal barking of the far-away sharp- 
shooters, and the men, leaning upon their 
rifles, stared at the grove of maples. Once 
a private turned to borrow some tobacco 
from a comrade in the rear rank, but, with 
his hand still stretched out, he continued 
to twist his head and glance at the distant 
trees. He was afraid the enemy would 
shoot him at a time when he was not 
looking. 

Suddenly the artillery officer said, ‘‘ See 
what’s coming!” 

Along the rear of a brigade of infantry 
a column of cavalry was sweeping at a 
hard gallop. A lieutenant riding some 
yards to the right of the column bawled 
furiously at the four troopers just at the 
rear of colours. ‘They had lost distance, 
and made a little gap; but at the shouts 
of the lieutenant they urged their horses 
forward. The bugler, careering along 
behind the captain of the troops, fought 
and tugged like a wrestler to keep his 
frantic animal from bolting far ahead of 
the column. 

On the springy turf the innumerable 
hoofs thudded in a swift storm of sound. 
In the brown faces of the troopers their 
eyes were set like bits of flashing steel. 

The long line of infantry regiments 
standing at ease underwent a sudden 
movement at the rush of the passing 
squadron. The foot soldiers turned their 
heads to gaze at the torrent of horses and 
men, 


The yellow folds of the flag fluttered 
back in silken shuddering waves, as if it 
were a reluctant thing. Occasionally a 
giant spring of a charger would rear the 
firm and steady figure of a soldier suddenly 
head and shoulders above his comrades. 
Over the noise of the scudding hoofs could 
be heard the creaking of leather trappings, 
the jingle and clank of steel, and the tense 
low-toned commands or appeals of the 
men to their horses. And the horses 
were mad with the headlong sweep of 
this movement. Powerful under-jaws 
bent back and straightened, so that 
the bits were clamped as rigidly as vices 
upon the teeth, and glistening necks 
arched in desperate resistance to the 
hands of the bridles. Swinging their 


heads in rage at the granite laws of their 
lives, which bent even their angers and 


their ardours to chosen directions and 
chosen faces, their flight was as the flight 
of harnessed demons. 

The captain’s bay kept its place at the 
head of the squadron with the light bounds 
of a thoroughbred, and this horse was as 
proud as a chief at the roaring trample of 
his fellows behind him. The captain’s 
glance was calmly upon the grove of 
maples whence the sharpshooters of the 
enemy had been pecking at the blue 
line. He seemed to be reflecting. He 
stolidly rose and fell with the plunges of 
his horse with all the indifference of a 
deacon’s figure seated plumply in church. 
And it occurred to many of the watching 
infantry to wonder why this officer could 
remain imperturbable and reflective when 
his squadron was thundering and swarm- 
ing behind him like the rushing of a flood. 

The column swung in a sabre-curve 
toward a break in the fence, and dashed 
into a roadway. Once a little plank 
bridge was encountered, and the sound of 
the hoofs upon it was like the long roll of 
many drums. An old captain in the 
infantry turned to his first lieutenant and 
made a remark which was a compound of 
bitter disparagement of cavalry in general 
and soldierly admiration of this particular 
troop. Suddenly the bugle sounded and 
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HE ROARED IN A VOICE OF HOARSE FURY. 
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**GO IN HARD 
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the column halted with a jolting upheaval 
amid sharp brief cries. A moment later 
the men had tumbled from their horses 
and, carbines in hand, were .running in a 
swarm towards the grove of maples. In 
the road, one of every four troopers was 
standing with braced legs and pulling and 
hauling at the bridles of four frenzied 
horses. 

The captain was running awkwardly in 
his boots. He held his sabre low so that 
the point often threatened to catch in 
the turf. His yellow hair ruffled out from 
under his faded cap. ‘‘ Go in hard, now,” 
he roared in a voice of hoarse fury. His 
face was violently red. 

The troopers threw themselves upon the 
grove like wolves upon a great animal. 
Along the whole front of wood there was 
the dry crackling of musketry, with bitter 
swift flashes, and smoke that writhed like 
stungphantoms. Thetroopers yelled shrilly 
and spanged bullets low into the foliage. 

For a moment, when near the woods, 
the line almost halted. The men struggled 
and fought for a time, like swimmers 
encountering a powerful current. Then 
with a supreme effort they went on again. 
They dashed madly at the grove, whose 
foliage from the high light of the field was 
inscrutable as a wall. 


Then suddenly each detail of the calm 
trees became apparent, and with a few 
frantic leaps the men were in the cool of 


the woods. There was a heavy odour as 
from burnt paper. Wisps of grey smoke 
wound upward. The men halted and, 
grimy, perspiring, and puffing, they 
searched the recesses of the woods with 
eager, fierce glances. Figures could be 
seen flitting afar off. A dozen carbines 
rattled at them in an angry volley. 

During this pause the captain strode 
along the line, his face lit with a broad 
smile of contentment. ‘‘ When he sends 
this crowd to do anything I guess he’ll 
find we do it pretty sharp,” he said to the 
grinning lieutenant. 

‘“‘Say, they didn’t stand that rush a 
minute, did they?” said the subaltern. 
Both officers were profoundly dusty in 
their uniforms, and their faces were soiled 
like those of two urchins. 

Out on the grass behind them were three 
tumbled and silent forms. 

Presently the line moved forward again. 
The men went from tree to tree like 
hunters stalking game. Some at the left 
of the line fired occasionally, and those at 
the right gazed curiously in that direction. 
The men still breathed heavily from their 
scramble across the fields. 
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Of a sudden a trooper halted and said: 
“Hello! there’s a house!” Everyone 
paused. The men turned to look at their 
leader. 

The captain stretched his neck 
swung his head from side to side. 
George, it is a house!” he said. 

Through the wealth of leaves there 
vaguely loomed the form of a large white 
house. These troopers, brown-faced from 
many days of campaigning, each feature 
of them telling of their placid confidence 
and courage, were stopped abruptly by the 
appearance of this house. There was 
some subtle suggestion—some tale of an 
unknown thing which watched them from 
they knew not what part of it. 

A rail fence girted a wide lawn of 
tangled grass. Seven pines stood along a 
driveway which led from two distant posts 
of a vanished gate. The blue-clothed 
troopers moved forward until they stood 
at the fence, peering over it. 

The captain put one hand on the top 
rail and seemed to be about to climb over 
the fence, when suddenly he hesitated and 
said in a low voice: ‘‘ Watson, what do 
you think of it?” 

The lieutenant stared at the house. 
‘** Derned if I know!” he replied. 

The captain pondered. It happened 
that the whole company had turned a gaze 
of profound awe and doubt upon this 
edifice which confronted them. The men 
were very silent. 

At last the captain swore and said: 
‘“‘ We are certainly a pack of fools. Derned 
old deserted house halting a company of 
Union cavalry and making us gape like 
babies.” 

‘“Yes, but there’s something—some- 
thing,” insisted the subaltern in a half 
stammer. 

‘‘ Well, if there’s something—something 
in there, I’ll get it out,” said the captain. 
‘*Send Sharpe clean around to the other 
side with about twelve men, so we will 
sure bag something—something, and I’ll 
take a few of the boys and find out what’s 
in the damned old thing.” 

He chose the nearest eight men for his 
‘‘ storming party,” as the lieutenant called 
it. After he had waited some minutes for 
the others to get into position, he said, 
“Come ahead” to his eight men, and 
climbed the fence. 

The brighter light of the tangled lawn 
made him feel tremendously apparent, and 
he wondered if there could be some 
mystic thing in the house which was 
regarding this approach. His men 
trudged silently at his back. They stared 


and 
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at the windows, and lost themselves in 
deep speculation as to the probability of 
there being, perhaps, eyes behind the 
blinds—malignant eyes, piercing eyes. 

Suddenly a corporal in the party gave 
vent to a startled exclamation, and half 
threw his carbine into position. The 
captain turned quickly, and the corporal 
said: *‘I saw an arm move the blinds. 
An arm with a grey sleeve!” 

“Don’t be a fool Jones, now,” said the 
captain sharply. 

“I swear it- began the corporal, 
but the captain silenced him. 

When they arrived at the front of the 
house the troopers paused while the cap- 
tain went softly up the front steps. He 
stood before the large front door and 
studied it. Some crickets chirped in the 
long grass, and the nearest pine could be 
heard in its endless sighs. One of the 
privates moved uneasily, and his foot 
crunched the gravel. Suddenly the cap- 
tain swore angrily and kicked the door 
with a loud crash. It flew open. 


PART II. 
The bright lights of the day flashed into 


the old house when the captain angrily 
kicked open the front door. He was 


aware of a wide hallway carpeted with 


matting and extending deep into the 
dwelling. There was also an old walnut 
hat-rack and a little marble-topped table 
with a vase and two books upon it. 
Farther back was a great venerable fire- 
place containing dreary ashes. 

But directly in front of the captain was 
a young girl. The flying open of the door 
had obviously been an utter astonishment 
to her, and she remained transfixed there 
in the middle of the floor, staring at the 
captain with wide-open eyes. 

She was like a child caught at the time 
of a raid upon the cake. She wavered to 
and fro upon her feet, and held her hands 
behind her. There were two little points 
of terror in her eyes as she gazed up at 
the young captain in dusty blue, with his 
reddish-bronze complexion, his yellow hair, 
his bright sabre held threateningly. 

These two remained motionless and 
silent, simply staring at each other for 
some moments. 

The captain felt his rage fade out of 
him and leave his mind limp. He had 
been violently angry because this house 
had made him feel hesitant, wary. He 
liked to feel confident, sure. So he had 
kicked the door open and had been pre- 
pared to march in like a soldier of wrath. 
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But now he began, for one thing, to 
wonder if his uniform was really so dusty 
and old in appearance. Moreover, he had 
a feeling that his face was covered wit] 
a compound of dust, grime, and perspira- 
tion. He took a step forward and said, 
‘“*] didn’t mean to frighten you.” But 
his voice was coarse from his _battle- 
howlings. It seemed to him to hav 
hempen fibres in it. 

The girl’s breath came in little quick 
gasps, and she looked at him 
would have looked at a serpent. 

‘I didn’t mean to frighten you,” he said 
again. 

The girl, still with her hands behind 
her, began to back away. 

‘Is there anyone else in the house ?” 
he went on, while slowly following her. 
“1 don’t wish to disturb you, but we had 
a fight with some rebel skirmishers in the 
woods, and I thought, maybe, some ot 
them might have come in here. In fact, 
I was pretty sure of it. Is there any ot 
them here ?” 

The girl looked at him and _ said: 
“No!” He wondered why extreme 
agitation made the eyes of some women 
so limpid and bright. 

“Who is here beside yourself ?” 

By this time his pursuit had driven her 
to the end of the hall, and she remained 
with her back to the wall and her hands 
still behind her. When she answered this 
question she did not look at him, but 
down at the floor. She cleared her voice 
and said: ‘‘ There is no one here.” 

‘“No one ?” 

She lifted her eyes to him in that appeal 
that the human being must make even to 
falling trees, crashing boulders, the sea in 
a storm, and said: ‘‘ No, no; there is no 
one here.” He could plainly see her 
tremble. 

Of a sudden he bethought him that she 
had always kept her hand behind her. As 
he recalled her air when first discovered, 
he remembered she appeared precisely like 
a child detected at one of the crimes of 
childhood. Moreover, she had always 
backed away from him. He thought now 
that she was concealing something which 
was an evidence of the presence of the 
enemy in the house. 

‘‘What are you holding behind you?” 
he said suddenly. 

She gave a little quick moan, as if some 
grim hand had throttled her. 

‘What are you holding behind your” 

“Oh, nothing—please. I am not hold- 
ing anything behind me—indeed I’m 
not.” 


as she 
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‘Very well. Hold your hands out in 
front of you then.” 

‘Qh, indeed I’m not holding anything. 
Indeed I’m not.” 

“Well,” he began. 
and remained for a 
Finally he laughed. 

“Well, I shall have my men search the 
house anyhow. I’m sorry to trouble you, 
but I feel sure that there is someone here 
whom we want.” He turned to the 
corporal, who with the other men was 
gaping quietly in at the door, and said, 
‘** Jones, go through the house.” 

‘The men rummaged around on the 
ground floor of the house. Sometimes 
the captain called to them. ‘Try that 
closet. Is there any cellar?” But they 
found no one, and at last they went troop- 
ing toward the stairs which led to the 
second floor. 

But at this movement on the part of the 
men the girl uttered a cry, a cry of such 
fright and appeal that the men paused. 
‘*Oh, don’t go up there! Please don’t go 
up there—ple—ease. There is no one 
there! Indeed—indeed there is not! 
Oh, ple—ease.” 

‘‘Go on, Jones,” said the captain calmly. 

The obedient corporal made a pre- 
liminary step, and the girl 
toward the stairs with another cry. 

As she passed him, the captain caught 
sight of that which she had concealed 
behind her back, and which she had 
forgotten in this supreme moment. It 
was a pistol. 

She ran to the first step, and standing 
there she faced the men, one hand 
extended with a perpendicular palm and 
the other holding the pistol at her side. 
“Oh, please don’t go up there. Nobody 
is there—indeed there is not. P-l-e-a-s-e.” 
Then suddenly she sank swiftly down 
upon the step and, huddling forlornly, 
began to weep in the agony and with the 
convulsive tremors of an infant. The 
pistol fell from her fingers and rattled 
down to the floor. 

The astonished troopers looked at their 
astonished captain. There was a short 
silence. 

Finally, the captain stooped and picked 
up the pistol. It was a heavy weapon of 
the army pattern. He ascertained that it 
was empty. 

He leaned towards the shaking girl and 
said gently, ‘‘ Will you tell me what you 
were going to do with this pistol ?” 

He had to repeat this question a number 
of times, but at last a muffled voice said, 
‘ Nothing !” 


Then he paused, 
moment dubious. 


bounded . 


“Nothing?” He insisted quietly upon a 
further answer. At the tender tones of 
the captain’s voice the phlegmatic 
corporal turned and winked gravely at 
the man next to him. 

‘*Won’t you tell me?” 

The girl shook her head. 

‘* Please tell me ?” 

The silent privates were moving their 
feet uneasily, and wondering how long 
they were to wait. 

The captain said: ‘Please won’t you 
tell me ?” 

Then the girl’s voice began in stricken 
tones, half-coherent and amid violent 
sobbing. ‘It was Grandpa’s. He—he— 
he said he was going to shoot anybody 
who came in here—he didn’t care if there 
were thousands of ’em. And—andI knew 
he would, and I was afraid they’d kill 
him. And so—and so—I stole away his 
pistol, and I was going to hide it, when 
you—you—kicked open the door.” 

The men straightened up and looked at 
each other. The girl began to weep 
again. 

The captain mopped his brow. He 
peered down at the girl. He mopped his 
brow again. Suddenly he said, “‘ Oh, ah, 
don’t cry like that!” 

He moved restlessly and looked down 
at his boots. He mopped his brow again. 

Then he gripped the corporal by the 
arm and dragged him some yards back 
from the others. ‘“‘ Jones,” he said in an 
intensely earnest voice, “‘ will you tell what 
in the devil I’m going to do?” 

The corporal’s countenance became 
illuminated with satisfaction at thus being 
requested to advise his superior officer. 
He adopted an air of great thought and 
finally said, ‘‘ Well, of course, the fellow 
with the grey sleeve must be upstairs, and 
we must get past the girl and up there 
somehow. Suppose I take her by the arm 
and lead her——” 

‘“‘ What ?” interrupted the captain from 
between his clenched teeth. As he turned 
away from the corporal he said fiercely 
over his shoulder, ‘‘ You touch that girl 
and I ’ll split your skull !” 


PART III. 


The corporal looked after his captain with 
an expression of mingled amazement, 


grief, and philosophy. He seemed to 
be saying to himself that there, un- 
fortunately, were times, after all, when 
one could not rely upon the most reliable 
of men. When he returned to the group 
he found the captain bending over the girl 
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‘“WILL YOU TELL ME WHAT YOU WERE GOING TO DO WITH THIS PISTOL?” 


and saying: ‘‘ Why is it that you don’t 
want us to search upstairs ?” 

The girl’s head was buried in her crossed 
arms; locks of her hair had escaped from 
their fastenings, and these fell upon her 
shoulders. 
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“Won't you tell me ?” 
The corporal here winked again at the 
man next to him. 
“Because ”—the girl moaned. ‘“ Be- 
cause—there isn’t anybody up there.” 
The captain at last said timidly: 
GG 
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“Well, 
to Ee 

The girl sprang to her feet again and 
implored him with her hands. She looked 
deep into his eyes with her glance, which 

was at this time like that of a fawn when 
it says to the hunter: ‘“‘ Have mercy upon 
me.” 

These two stood regarding each other. 
The captain’s foot was on the bottom step, 
but he seemed to be shrinking. He wore 
an air of being deeply wretched and 
ashamed. There was a silence. Suddenly 
the corporal said in a quick tone, ‘‘ Look 
out, captain!” All turned their eyes 
swiftly at the head of the stairs. There 
had appeared a youth in a grey uniform. 
He stood looking coolly down at them. 
No word was said by the troopers. The 
girl gave vent to a little wail of deso- 
lation: “‘ Oh, Harry!” 

He began slowly to descend the stairs. 
His right arm was in a white sling, and 
there were some fresh blood-stains upon 
the cloth. His face was rigid and deathly 
pale, but his eyes flashed like lights. The 
girl was again moaning in an _ utterly 
dreary fashion as the youth came slowly 
down towards the silent men in blue. 

Six steps from the bottom of the flight 
he halted and said, “I reckon it’s me 


I’m afraid—I’m afraid we ’ll have 


you’re looking for.” 
The troopers crowded forward a trifle, 


lithe, nervous attitudes, 
watching him like cats. The captain 
remained unmoved. At the youth’s ques- 
tion he merely nodded his head and said 
“* Yes 

The young man in grey looked down at 
the girl, and then, in the same even tone, 
which now, however, seemed to vibrate 
with suppressed fury, he said, ‘‘ And is 
that any reason why you should insult my 
sister ?” 

At this sentence the girl intervened 
desperately between the young man in 
grey and the officer in blue. ‘“‘Oh! don’t 
Harry, don’t! He was goodto me! He 
was good to me, Harry ; indeed he was.” 

The youth came on in his quiet erect 
fashion until the girl could have touched 
either of the men with her hand, for the 
captain still remained with his foot on 
the — atop. She continually repeated, 
“Oh, Harry! Oh, Harry!” 

The youth in grey manceuv red to glance 
into the captain’s face over one shoulder 
of the girl, and then over the other. In 
a voice that rung like metal he said, 
“You are armed and unwounded, while 
I have no weapons and am _ wounded, 
but 


and posed in 


. derned fool ! 
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The captain had stepped back and 
sheathed his sabre. The eyes of these 
two men were gleaming fire, but otherwise 
the captain’s countenance was imperturb- 
able. He said, “‘ You are mistaken. 
You are mistaken. You have no reason 
to——” 

“You lie!” 

All save the captain and the youth in 
grey started in an electric movement. 
These two words crackled in the air like 
shattered glass. There was a breathless 
silence. 

The captain cleared his throat. His 
look at the youth contained a quality of 
singular and terrible ferocity, but he said 
in his stolid tone: “I don’t suppose you 
mean what you say now. 

Upon his arm he had felt the pressure 
of some unconscious little fingers. The 
girl was leaning against the wall as if she 
no longer knew how to keep her balance, 
but those fingers—he held his arm very 
still. She murmured, “ Oh, Harry, don’t! 
He was good to me! Indeed he was!’ 

The corporal had come forward until he 
in a measure confronted the youth in grey, 
for he saw those fingers upon the captain’s 
arm, and he knew that sometimes very 
strong men were not able to move hand 
or foot under such conditions. 

The youth had suddenly seemed to 
become weak. He breathed heavily and 
hung to the railing. He was glaring at 
the captain, and apparently summoning all 
his will-power to combat his weakness. 
The corporal addressed him with profound 
straightforwardness, ‘‘Don’t you be a 
!” The youth turned towards 
him so fiercely that the corporal drew up 
a knee and an elbow, like a boy who 
expects to be cuffed. 

The girl pleaded with the captain. 
“You won’t hurt him, will you? He 
don’t know what he’s saying; he’s 
wounded, you know. Please don’t mind 
him !” 

*“T won’t touch him,” said the 
with rather extraordinary 
*“Don’t you worry 
won’t touch him.” 

Then he looked at her, 
suddenly withdrew 
arm. 

The corporal contemplated the top of 
the stairs and remarked without surprise, 
*“* There’s another of ’em coming!” 

An old man was clambering down the 
stairs with much speed. He waved a cane 
wildly. ‘‘Get out of my house, you 
thieves! get out! I won’t have you 
cross my threshold! Get out!” He 


captain 
earnestness. 
about it at all! I 


and the girl 
her fingers from his 
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mumbled and wagged his head in an 
old man’s fury. It was plainly his inten- 
tion to assault them. 

And so it occurred that a young girl 
became engaged in protecting a stalwart 
captain, fully armed, and with eight grim 
troopers at his back, from the attack of an 
old man with a walking-stick. 

A blush passed over thetemplesand brow 
of the captain, and he looked particularly 
savage and weary. Despite the young 
girl’s effort he ‘suddenly faced the old 
man. 

‘Look here,” he said distinctly, “ we 
came in because we had been fighting 
in the woods yonder, and we concluded 
that some of the enemy were in this house, 
especially when we saw a grey sleeve at 
the window. But this young man is 
wounded, and I have nothing to say to 
him. I will even take it for granted ‘that 
there are no more like him upstairs. We 
will go away leaving your damned old 
house just as we found it. And we are no 
more thieves and rascals than you are.” 

‘The old man simply roared: “ I haven’t 
got a cow, nor a pig, nora chicken on the 
whole place. Your soldiers have stolen 
everything they could carry away. They 


have torn down half of my fences for fire- 


wood. This afternoon some of your 
accursed bullets even broke my window- 
panes.” 

The girl had been faltering : 
pa! Oh, come, Grandpa!” 

The captain looked at the girl. She 
returned his glance from the shadow of 
the old man’s shoulder. After studying 
her face a moment, he said: “‘ Well, we 
will go now.” He strode towards the 
door, and his men clanked docilely after 
him. 

At this time there was a sound of harsh 
cries and rushing footsteps from without. 
The door flew open and a whirlwind com- 
posed of blue-coated troopers came in 
with a swoop. It was headed by the 
lieutenant. ‘Oh, here you are,” he 
cried, catching his breath. ‘“‘ We thought— 
hi, look at the girl!” 

The captain said intensely : 
you fool!” 

The men settled to a halt with a clash 
and bang. There could be heard the dull 
sound of many hoofs outside the house. 

“Did you order up the horses? 
inquired the captain. 

“Yes, we thought 

“Well, then, let’s get out of here,” 
interrupted the captain morosely. 

The men began to filter out into the 
open air. The youth in grey had been 


** Grand- 


‘Shut up, 


” 
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hanging dismally to the railing of the 
stairway. He now was climbing slowly 
up to the second floor. The old man was 
addressing himself directly to the serene 
corporal. 

** Not a chicken on the place,” he cried. 

“Well, I didn’t take your chickens, did 
BP” 

“No, maybe you didn’t, bet 

The captain crossed the hall and stood 
before the girl in rather a culprit’s fashion 
“You are not angry at me, are your” 
he asked timidly. 

*“No,” she said. She hesitated a 
moment, and then suddenly held out her 
hand. ‘‘ You were good to me, and—and 
I’m—much obliged.” 

The captain took her hand, and then he 
blushed, for he found himself unable to 
formulate a sentence that applied in any 
way to the situation. 

She did not seem to heed that hand for 
a time. 

He loosened his grasp presently, for he 
was ashamed to hold it so long without 
saying something clever. At last, with an 
air of charging an entrenched brigade, he 
contrived to say: ‘‘1 would rather do any- 
thing than frighten you or trouble you.” 

His brow was warmly perspiring. He 
had a sense of being hideous in his dusky 
uniform and with his grimy face. 

She said: ‘Oh, I’m so glad it was you, 
instead of somebody who might have— 
might have hurt brother Harry and Grand- 
pa ! ” 

He told her: “I wouldn’t have hurt 
em for anything!” 

There was a little silence. 

** Well, good-bye,” he said at last. 

“* Good-bye.” 

He walked towards the door, past the 
old man, who was scolding at the vanish- 
ing figure of the corporal. The captain 
looked back. She had remained watching 
him. 

At the bugler’s order the troopers stand- 
ing beside their horses sprang briskly into 
the saddle. The lieutenant said to the 
first sergeant— 

“‘ Williams, did they ever meet before ?” 

“* Hanged if I know.” 

“* Well, say : 

The captain saw a curtain move at one 
of the windows. He cantered from his 
position ahead of the column and steered 
his horse skilfully between two flower- 
beds. 

“Well, good-bye!” 

The squadron trampled slowly past. 

“* Good-bye!” 

They shook hands. 
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‘AM I NEVER GOING TO SEE YOU AGAIN ?”’ 
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He evidently had something enormously 
important to say to her, but it seemed that 
he could not manage it. He struggled 
heroically. The bay charger, with his 
great mystically solemn’ eyes, looked 
round the corner of his shoulder at the 
girl. 

The captain studied a pine-tree. The 
girl inspected the grass beneath the 
window. The captain said hoarsely, *‘ I 
don’t suppose—I don’t suppose—I ’ll ever 
see you again ?” 

She looked at him affrightedly and 
shrank back from the window. He 
seemed to have woefully expected a recep- 
tion of this kind for his question. He 
gave her instantly a glance of appeal. 

She said, ‘‘ Why, no; I don’t suppose 
we will.” 

“* Never ?” 

‘“*Why, no—'tain’t possible. 
are a—Yankee.” 

** Oh, I know, but ” Eventually he 
continued, ‘ Well, some day, you know, 
when there’s no more fighting, we 
might ” He observed that she had 
again withdrawn suddenly into the shadow, 
so he said: ‘* Well, good-bye !” 

When he held her fingers she bowed her 
head, and he sawa pink flush steal over the 
curves of her cheek and neck. 


You—you 


“‘Am I never going to see you again ?” 
She made no reply. 
““ Never ?” he repeated. 
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After a long time he bent over to 
hear the faint reply: ‘‘ Sometimes—when 
there are no troops in the neighbour- 
hood—Grandpa don’t mind if I—walk over 
as far as that old oak-tree yonder—in the 
afternoons.” 

It appeared that the captain’s grip was 
very strong. She uttered an exclamation 
and looked at her fingers as if she expected 
to find them mere fragments. He rode 
away. 

The bay horse leaped the flower-bed. 
They were almost to the drive when the 
girl uttered a panic-stricken cry. 

The captain wheeled his horse violently, 
and upon the return journey went straight 
through a flower-bed. 

The girl had clasped her hands. She 
beseeched him wildly with her eyes, ‘‘ Oh, 
please, don’t believe it. I never walk to 
the old oak-tree. Indeed I don’t. I 
never—never—never walk there.” 

The bridle dropped on the bay charger’s 
neck. The captain’s figure seemed limp. 
With an expression of profound dejection 
and gloom, he started off to where the 
leaden sky met the dark green line of the 
woods. The long-impending rain began 
to fall with a mournful patter, drop and 
drop. There was a silence. 

At last a low voice said, ‘“ Well—I 
might—sometimes I might—but only once 
in a great while I might walk to the old 
tree in the afternoons.” 





A SUPERSTITION OF THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 


On the eve of the Epiphany the faimer and his labourers make a circle round an apple-tree and drink cider, 


tn order that the tree may bear good fruit. 





THE NEW 
By H. P. 


HE excavations at Pompei are a 
continual source of interest. The 

new system of conservation inaugurated 
this year makes them doubly important. 
The last mansion unearthed in the buried 
city, whose history everyone now knows so 
well (or ought to know), has been made the 
test of these improved methods instituted 
by the able and excellent directors. 
Instead of hiding away the Statues, pic- 
tures, and other movable objects in the 
Naples Museum, as has previously been 
the custom, everything has been left 7 
situ, and many objects sufficiently restored 
to give an idea of their original appear- 
ance. The excavation may be said to 
have begun in August of 1894; but the 
weather and lack of funds retarded the 
work. In November the a/rium was 


reached ; but during the winter the work 


progressed slowly, and the last rooms 
were not unearthed till June 1895, the 
labours of restoration, cleansing, and 
preservation not being completed till 
August, exactly a year from the date when 
the first layer of earth was removed. The 
main entrance of the house leads into a 
a street still blocked up with rapillr; it 
consists of an ostium, or passage, on one 
side of which sat the janitor, his little 
division being separated by a partition of 
wood that has disappeared. Facing his 
seat is a semi-“ religious” picture, only 
suitable to that barbarous period of 
Europe’s history, and which has now very 
properly been covered over. There were 
two great doors in this passage. On the 
outer wall of the house can be seen the 
remains of the iron hinge and staple that 
held the bar across the outer door when 
the house was locked up and the family 
had deserted it. 

The room on the left of the ostium 
contains two small and ordinary pictures 
of the stereotyped kind, one represents 
Leander swimming across the Hellespont 
to Hero; the other Perseus in his ship 
deserting Ariadne. Our second Illustration 
represents one of the walls of the room 
beyond this, whose floor, like that of most 
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of the others, is still two feet under rapillz, 
which will not be moved till some learned 
society, Minister of State, or royalty, 
visits the ruins, when possibly a few 
objects may be discovered buried beneath 
it. The dado, therefore, cannot be seen, 
but we show here one of the walls with its 
painted fresco panels and pictures, and 
the frieze with its exquisite architectural 
designs, minute ornamentations, and 
graceful figures. In the centre is a pic- 
ture of Ariadne seated by Bacchus, a 
train of fauns and bacchantes in the rear, 
watching a struggle between Pan and 
Eros. On the opposite wall is a picture 
of Cephalus and his devoted wife Procris, 
in the form of a wounded deer, the latter 
being probably also represented by the 
woman high in the left of the same paint- 
ing gazing earnestly at her husband. 
These pictures are let into the wall, and 
the prepared stucco on which they were 
painted was probably first laid on a board, 
to afford greater facility to the artist, and 
then, when it had dried, was inserted in 
the space prepared for it in the stucco on 
the wall’s surface; the brown, yellow, or 
sometimes black band of paint that 
usually borders them hides the joining 
line. In the frieze is seen Leda and the 
swan, a bacchant with a /Ayrsus, and a 
bacchante with a tamboureen, while two 
centaurs appear on the tops of this 
delicate painting. In another part of the 
frieze, not shown here, are beautifully 
painted peacocks; and a beardless Jove, 
in his youth, is seated on his throne hold- 
ing the thunderbolts. The garlands painted 
on the white wall, the architectural studies 
capped with winged sphinxes, and the 
cornices of red, white, and blue mouldings 
above and below the frieze, and separating 
it from the curve of the arched ceiling, 
add immensely to the appearance of the 
colours; and this elaborately painted 
apartment is the more attractive by the 
amount of brilliant red cinnabar that has 
been used in its decoration, and that adds 
considerably to the splendour of the effect. 
The same may be said of all the large 
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Photo by Brogi, Naples. 


DOMUS A. VETTI: PART OF THE PERISTYLIUM BEING EXCAVATED. 


rooms in this house. When these colours, 
especially the gorgeous cinnabar red, come 
first to light, they are most striking, but 
unless covered soon with the preparation 
of wax and benzine, they lose their bril- 
liancy and become darker and gradually 
dull. 

Beyond this room, at the side of the 
atrium, is a side passage leading through 
the kitchen into the little street named 
by Fiorelli the Vicolo di Mercurio; in 
it is a staircase. Near its entrance in 


the a/rium are the remnants of a safe, 


once built and riveted on a foundation 
of heavy stones. The iron parts are 
original, but the case of wood on which 
they are fastened is modern. Near this 
safe were found a bronze ring and two 
seals, both of iron, which are preserved in 
the house of the Administration of Pompei 
preparatory to going to the Naples or the 
local museum. On one of the latter is “‘A. 
VETTI. RES. V.,” and from this the house 
is to be called the ‘‘ Casa di Vetti.” On 
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the opposite side of the a/rium is another 
and larger safe, likewise restored. This 
was unearthed before me and some artist 
friends by the kindness of. the local 
directors, but no objects were found in or 
near it. Both safes bear evidence of 
having been broken to pieces either by 
those who had dug their way down into 
the house, or perhaps by thieves under 
cover of darkness on the very night itself 
of the destruction of the city, when the 
mountain’s awakened “‘ voice at intervals ” 
was heard roaring “ through those roofless 
halls,” and— 
Temple and tower went down and left a site 
Chaos of ruins! 

A delicate little gold chain, with pearls 
and a few coins, besides a bronze seal with 
the name “‘ P. CRVSTI. FAVSTI,” were found 
in the highest level of earth over the 
rooms on the right of the a/rium; but these 
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objects may have belonged to the owner 
of another house, and not to the proprietor 
of the safes. Close to the larger of these 
latter is the entrance to an irregular-shaped 
room, that contains a /ararium, or altar, 
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which forms the subject of our third 
photograph. It stands out from the wall 
about eight inches, and on its sides rise 
the two columns here shown; between 
them, painted on the back of the niche 
sunk in the wall, is the usual picture of 
the two Penates, or genii, and a female 
between them who represents either the 
Lar or, as some suppose, Vesta; at their 
feet is the tutelary genius in the form of a 
serpent, which is the symbol of regenera- 
tion, or of new life, accepting the offering 
of fruit placed before him on a small altar. 
The colours are wonderfully fresh, the 
tints are principally red, brown, and 
yellow. Above the picture is a pediment, 
whose sides are formed of red, white, and 
blue moulding, and enclosing re/zevt of the 
sacrificial pafella and knife, and the head 
of the offering, whose horns are decorated 
with ribbons. 


Photo by Broyi, Naples. 
THE EXEDRA NEAR THE OSTIUM. 


The a/rium walls are beautifully adorned 
with representations of huge ornamental 
golden candelabra on brilliant red panels ; 
and small pictures occupy the upper part 
of the dado, and give us glimpses of a 
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kneeling cupid offering a basin of water to 
a panther, who draws a chariot containing 
a vase, while another cupid in a chariot 
drives dolphins, or is seen riding a lobster 
or a crab, or contesting a_ chariot 
race. All these were for months during 
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the spring most carefully covered up with 
wood and cloth nailed round them so as 
to protect their perishable surfaces from 
the rain and frost, but by permission I 


had them uncovered for me to see. Since 
then I have again seen them, and in the 
fine weather of June glass was substituted 
in iron frames. This is the first time that 
this method has been tried. The walls, 
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however, have been waxed as usual, and 
the whole process is expensive, and will, 
it is hoped, preserve the freshness of the 
colours from the rain and heat. This 
atrium Tuscanicum—1.e., without columns— 
possesses, as usual, a large zmpluvium in 


Photo by Brogi, Naples. 
A ROOM NEAR THE ATRIUM. 
the centre, from which the marble has: 
been stripped in ancient times either by 
the owners of the house or other treasure- 
seekers in the Roman days. Holes in 
various walls of the house testify to where 
the ancients had dug down and broken 
through. The last room on the left is 
separated curiously from the a/frium by 
two steps built up evidently after the first 
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earthquake of A.D. 63; the apartment was 
then possibly turned into a vindarium, or 
a sort of greenhouse. The floors sur- 
rounding the a/rium and peristylium are of 
black concrete, made of ash, as were those 
called Grecanica, and with rather large 
white marble cubes inserted at distances 
of six inches in lines cutting each other at 
right angles. There is neither /ablinum 
nor fauces (passage) in passing between 
the a/rium and the perisiylium ; a wall with 
doors is all that divides them. 
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there are two small bronze statues of boys 
with silvereyes—they are holding geese ; one 
of them is to be seen, to the left in the back 
of the photograph, overlooking a marble 
trough, and there are seven small marble 
statues all left where they were found. 
There are two fountains within the garden : 
one is seen next the second and beauti- 
fully carved trough in the same picture. 
Two fountains are at either end of the 
peristylium, the water of which flowed 
through leaden pipes under the arms of 


Photo by Brogi, Naples. 


DOMUS A. VETTI: ONE END OF THE PERISTYLIUM. 
Showing the two cippi, various marble basins, and a bronze statue to the left. 


The peristylium possesses eighteen large, 
white, fluted columns; the capitals and 


frieze were coloured in places. These 
columns surround a garden, the beds of 
which can be seen, and have been freshly 
planted with flowers; the places, too, 
where stood trees, or probably shrubs of 
box-tree or myrtle, can still be pointed 
out. I have advised the directors to plant 
these particular spots with the above 
ancient evergreens ; their idea to make the 
garden bright with flowers is excellent. 
There are eleven marble basins of various 
forms in this splendid court, all in sifu; 


the statuettes placed on either side of the 
adjacent basin that stood there to receive 
the cooling streams, and which over- 
flowed into the shallow ditch of red cement 
that ran round the garden between it and 
the colonnade formed by the flat roof that 
must have stretched from the walls to the 
columns. Leaden pipes lie by this ditch. 
Other marble troughs and other statuettes 
at the sides of the garden were similarly 
arranged. A small basin occupied each 
corner of the feris/v/ium, into which also 
poured water from the hand of a garland- 
crowned figure. At the end of the 
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garden near the bronze statuettes are two 
marble pillars, czppz, elaborately carved as 
if leaves were twining up them; on the 
top of each is a double-faced head, or 
hermes ; possibly these faces are portraits, 
though that on the right certainly possesses 
the typical features of the bearded Bacchus 
and Ariadne, and that on the left those of 
Silenus and a bacchante; their eyes were 
painted red, their hair and the beards were 
a brown ochre, and round their heads the 
wreaths and vine-leaves were a yellowish 
green ; traces of these colours still remain. 
This peris‘ylium is one of the richest in 
marble adornments that has ever been 
found. On some of the large blank panels 
of the enclosing wall are square pictures 
of fish, among which it is interesting 
to notice two of a kind now known 
large - headed, pinkish-red 


as scorfano, 
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creatures, much used for an excellent soup 
made by modern Neapolitans, and called 
Zuppa di Marenaro. In order to pre- 
serve these walls and their paintings, 
a sloping roof has been built from 
them to the columns, which have been 
raised, where necessary, to the same 
height as those found entire; fresh 
capitals, though without ornamentation, 
having been added, and the wall itself in 
places having been restored; this, however, 
is not supposed to be an imitation of the 
original roof-covering, as that was prob- 
ably flat, and may also have had a suite 
of rooms built upon it. Other parts of 
the house still show traces of two storeys, 
not only by the staircase, but by the marks 
in the walls that held the supporting beams 
of the next floor. 

The large a@cus on the left of the 


Proto by Brogi, Naples. 


SERPENTS. 
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peristylium has its walls decorated in one 
of the middle varieties * of the fourth style, 
the date of which was probably but a few 
years before the house was finally destroyed. 
It contains three fine pictures, each 
I'tt métre in height by 1°03 métre in 
width. We reproduce all three of them. 
That on the left of the room represents 
Jove watching in astonishment the infant 
Hercules strangling the two serpents that 
were sent by Juno to devour him, while 
the infant’s mother, Alcmena, looks on 
behind the throne; the figure on the left 
probably represents Amphitryon, the father 
of Iphicles, the other twin son. The pic- 
ture on the centre wall gives us the death of 
Pentheus, the young King of Thebes, and 
| Echion and Agave; he is being 


* «Facts About Pompei,” pages 42-45. 
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Photo by Brogi, Naples. 
DEATH OF PENTHEUS. 


killed by his mother, sisters, and aunt 
during their Bacchanalian orgies in 
revenge at his resisting the introduction 
of the rites of Bacchus into his kingdom. 
The ‘colouring of the picture very 
delicate ; the flowing transparent robe of 
the woman on the left, holding the /Ayrsus 
in her uplifted hand, is of a pale, yet 
brilliant blue ; that of the damsel above 
with a stone in her hands is a pale creamy 
yellow shade, and all the various tints 
blend in most exquisite harmony, shown 
off by the central dark-brown nude figure 
of Pentheus. But the drawing cannot 
be called perfect, although exceedingly 
effective ; among other points, the night 
arm of the girl on the left of Pentheus is 
out of shape, but the massing of the 
figures and their energy is wonderful. The 
same can be said of the picture on the 


is 
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right wall of the room, which shows Dirce 
being bound to the bull by Zethus, the 
younger of the brothers, who holds her 
with his left hand, and with his right draws 
the cords over the bull, while Amphion, 
half draped, as becomes the elder brother, 
stands on the left of the infuriated animal, 
and keeps hold of the remaining ropes. 
Their mother was Antiope, the wife of 
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The execution of these pictures and the 
effect is superbly bold. Professor Sogliano, 
the Director of Pompei, has published 
an interesting monograph entitled, “II 
supplizio di Dirce in un dipinto Pompeiano 
e Il Toro Farnese,” which he most kindly 
presented to me. It contains a beautiful 


reproduction of this picture and an outline 
of the figures in the marble masterpiece 


Photo by Brogi, Naples. 
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Lycus, King of Thebes, but their father 
was Jupiter, “father of gods and men.” 
Dirce won the favour of Lycus, and 
usurped Antiope’s place, putting her in 
prison and banishing her twin sons to the 
woods. Found by a shepherd, they were 
brought up till the day that their mother 
escaped to their cottage. One day Dirce 
and her retinue met Antiope in the forest, 
and began to ill-treat her, when Amphion 
and Zethus appeared, scattered the attend- 
ants, and tied the usurper to a wild bull. 


of Apollonius and Tauriscus, with which 
he compares it. The Director remarks, 
“If ever anyone should want to find 
a connection between the subjects of 
these three paintings, I would say that it 
must be sought in the idea of vengeance, 
of which punishment is the manifestation.” 
Thus Hercules punishing the serpents, the 
women taking revenge on their relation 
Pentheus, and Amphion and Zethus 
destroying their stepmother Dirce. The 
subjects of these two last have never been 
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found before in the pictures of Pompei. 
The paintings appear to be true fresco, 
except a few surface touches, and the 
colours are beautifully soft; the orna- 
mental surroundings on the walls, how- 
ever, are not true fresco, but thick paint 
laid on over the fresco groundwork. Sea 
bulls, hippocampi, dolphins, and Neptune’s 
heads adorn the lower part of the walls. 
The small room next this @cus was 
fitted with shelves, for what especial 
object is unknown, and it is undesirable 
in the interests of archeology to fit 
names to objects merely for the sake 
of pleasing sightseers. Corresponding 
to these rooms, but on the right-hand 
side of the entrance to the feristylium, 
is a beautifully decorated apartment, 
having a window facing that court and 
seen in our photograph, and a door on the 
further side opening into another eacus, 
whose walls are admirably painted. The 
dado of this last is a good imitation of 
marble in slabs and circles; stereotyped 
flowers, blue, red, green, and other colours 
rise up the sides of the large white panels 
on the walls. In the panelettes to right 
and left of these are still smaller panels of 
a wonderful steel blue colour that is very 
rare. A fine picture, 1°11 métre by 
1°19 métre, occupies each wall. The one 


on the left wall represents Dedalus with 
his back to the observer, and his hand on 
the wooden cow that he had made and 
placed on a low wooden truck on wheels, 
and is now offering to Pasiphaé, the wife 
of King Minos; to the left in the picture 
is the figure of one of his pupils, prob- 


ably his son Icarus. That in front 
represents the punishment of Ixion, 
King of Thessaly, who has been by the 
orders of Jove bound to the wheel by 
Mercury, who stands there upholding this 
instrument of torture. Juno, of whom 
Ixion had become enamoured, is seated 
on the right. The right-hand picture is 
that of Ariadne being discovered by 
Bacchus, accompanied by his train of 
bacchantes. At the end of the peristylium 
at this side are some more rooms, two of 
which are beautifully decorated. In the 
passage leading to two of these rooms was 
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a sort of trough, formed by a marble 
edging in the ground; there were 
probably plants growing here, as its floor 
and sides do not look fitted to contain 
water. But the finest room, opening at 
this end on the peristylium is an exedra, 
whose walls are most richly and magnifi- 
cently decorated ; there were three great 
pictures in this room, but only the spaces 
remain, where the plaster on which 
they were painted was cut out by the 
ancients themselves; or it may be that 
these spaces were awaiting pictures to be 
placed in them at the time of the final 
catastrophe; yet the decoration of this 
room is not in the last variety of the fourth 
style or period, but in one of the middle 
varieties of that last and decadent epoch. 
The colours are preserved to us quite 
brilliant, as if only just painted. The 
elaborate fourth style borders are really 
exquisite, and an enormous amount of red 
cinnabar used in the fresco of the walls 
makes the room most brilliant, and throws 
up the delicate patterns and smaller 
ornamentations. 

When the garden in the marble-decked 
peristylium is again green with shrubs, and 
its beds continually stocked with gay and 
sweet -scented flowers, the mansion will 
assume (except in its protecting roofs) an 
aspect as if the inhabitants had only just 
deserted it, and the earthquake had only 
lately taken place. But too much stress 
cannot be laid on the fact that the Italian 
Government allows only the miserable sum 
of 8000 Italian francs a year (about £304) 
for the continuation of the excavations ; 
the receipts at the gate of Pompei do not 
go to the place itself, but to the central 
administration at Rome, who distribute it 
to different centres throughout the king- 
dom, where other excavations are carried 
on. This arrangement is very unfair 
towards Pompei and its directors. Yet 
with this wretched pittance Professor 
Sogliano and the assistant directors of 
Pompei are doing good work, and, instead 
of idle criticism from casual tourists 
scribbling in our English reviews, need 
every encouragement and sincere praise in 
the difficulties that they incur. 
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Westmorland, Aug. 10, 189- 
OUR letter arrived only a few hours 
ago. It was a dreary morning, 
and the village was hidden from sight 
behind a mist of damp and fog. I was 
looking out of the window, thinking over 
my life—what a poor, restricted thing it 
had been; how I had been cramped up 
since my infancy in these narrow sur- 
roundings ; how in all probability I should 
jog along to the end in the same little 
groove, so that some day, thirty years 
hence, I should be looking out of the 
same window, upon the same well-known 
scene, debating whether I should have a 
steak or a chop for my midday dinner, 
and in which direction I should take my 
constitutional along the high road! And 
then the figure of old Robin, the postman, 
loomed out of the fog, and a letter was 
handed to me—your letter, Jack! and 
suddenly everything was altered. Whata 
strange thing life is! It takes years and 
years of struggling to master a lesson 
which Providence seems forcing upon us, 
and then, just as we are congratulating 
ourselves that it is mastered at last, the 
scene changes, and we have no more need 
of it. I had been feeling more reconciled 
to my lot during the last few months than 
for a long, long time past, and now ! 
It was like a wonderful fairy tale, that 
letter of yours. You were well and strong; 
riches had come at last to reward your 
labours, and—and you had always loved 
me, even when you went away and left 
me without a word—you loved me still, 
and wanted me above all others to be your 
wife when you returned to England. Oh! 
Jack, why didn’t you tell me _ before? 
You say that you did not wish to bind me, 
but I was bound all the same—did you 
not know it ?—only if you had spoken, if 
I had been sure, the fetters would have 
been golden and light to bear. My heart 
went out to you with a passion of longing 
when I read about your past struggles. 
Lonely and ill, and disappointed over and 
Over again, and no one near to comfort 
you! When I think of that, I feel inclined 
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to let doubts and fears go to the winds, 
and to say that there is nothing in the 
world that I long for so much as to have 
the right to be near you always, to love 
and watch over you, and make up by every 
means in my power for all you have suffered 
in the past. But—but there is more to 
be said, Jack, and it is hard to say! It is 
thirteen years since you went away, and I 
am growing old. Next month I shall be— 
I hate to write it, but I will—I shall be 
thirty-four! I have grown thin ; there are 
wrinkles on my face, and grey hairs are 
beginning to show. When I am tired or 
ill, I look horribly faded! I took down 
the album after I read your letter, and 
looked at that photograph of myself which 
was taken just before you went away. I 


stared at it for a long, long while, and 
then I raised my head and looked at my 
own reflection in the mirror, and—and I 
think I cried a little bit, Jack—not for my 


own sake, but for yours—in case you 
should come home after this weary waiting, 
and be disappointed. Don’t think that I 
am exaggerating or saying what is not 
true in order to make you the more satis- 
fied on your arrival. Don’t delude your- 
self! You must know many women of 
my age ; look at them, at those especially 
who have had anxieties and sorrows 
to bear, as I have had, then you 
will be better able to imagine the change 
in me. No, Jack; I cannot promise 
anything until you have really returned— 
until you have been at home for two or 
three months at the least. Let us meet as 
friends, and agree that no words except 
those of friendship shall be spoken 
between us until that time is passed. 
Keep yourself free—free as air. If you 
find the change in me greater than you 
expect—if you meet anyone younger and 
more attractive, towards whom your heart 
goes out—for Heaven’s sake be true, and 
follow where love leads you. I am too 
proud to let any man marry me who does 
not prize me above all the world. It must 
be all or nothing. If you care to ask me 
the sa.ne question in three months’ time 
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I WAS LOOKING OUT OF THE WINDOW, THINKING OVER MY LIFE. 
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I will answer then, but not a moment 
before; and in the meantime we are 
friends—nothing but friends, remember. 
Only come soon, Jack; I am longing to 
see you. MAGGIE. 
P.S.—I did not mean that I was really 
grey. My hair is quite brown still. I 
don’t think you will find it much altered. 


California, Aug. 25, 189-. 

My Darling Girl,—I have just received 
your letter, which is in itself about as good 
a contradiction of the fact which you wish 
to impress upon me as could possibly be 
found. What nonsense to say that you 
are changed! I heard your voice speaking 
the sentences as I read them; I saw the 
expression upon your face. It is a regular 
“Maggie” letter, containing the same 
mixture of bitter-sweet which she used to 
administer to me in days gone by, and 
winding up with the inevitable postscript 
contradicting the most important state- 
ment in the whole epistle. I kissed that 
postscript when I read it, for the sake of 
old times, and of the dear little girl whose 
hair refused to turn grey even to scare a 
distant lover! The wrinkles don’t frighten 

, Maggie, and I refuse to believe in the 
thirty-four years. There are some people 
who never grow old, and you are one of 
them. Yours is a charm which time is 
powerless to touch, and to me at least 
you will always be young and beautiful. 
I love you all the more for your doubts 
and scruples, for your unselfish anxiety for 
my happiness, and—bless your heart !— 
for the flash of pride and self-assertion 
which bursts out in spite of yourself, and 
which reminded me so deliciously of the 
Maggie of old. Yes! If I meet anyone 
whom I can care for more than yourself, I 
solemnly promise to marry her without 
delay; but has it ever occurred to your 
innocent mind that during the course of 
these thirteen years I may, perchance, 
have come across more young girls than 
one; and that, therefore, temptation in 
that direction may not be an entirely new 
experience ? Nevertheless, as you com- 
mand, I obey. I will do my utmost to 
keep up the farce for the prescribed period. 
I have waited thirteen years—I can wait 
yet a little longer for my Rachel! 

I hope to arrive in England in about a 
fortnight from to-day, and, of course, my 
first visit will be to yourself. Later on I 
am bound for Jocelyn’s place in Scotland. 
It will be strange to see Ted in the guise 
of a settled-down married man, but to 
judge by the tone of his letters he is just 
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the same warm-hearted fellow as of old. 
For a fortnight, then, good-bye, dearest 
girl, and believe me, in spite of all appear- 
ance, now and ever, your devoted lover, 
JAcK. 


Scotland, Sept. 18, 189-. 

My Dear Maggie,—I had a pleasant 
journey down here after leaving you on 
Tuesday, and am having ah uncommonly 
good time. Jocelyn’s wife is a charming 
woman, and they have a _ houseful of 
guests, and no end of things going on. 
After roughing it out West for a number 
of years it is glorious to find oneself sur- 
rounded with the old comforts and refine- 
ments, and as for the people themselves— 
they are a different race! What pretty, 
soft voices the girls have, and what 
exquisite complexions! It is no wonder 
that fellows always come home for their 
wives. There is a ball coming off in a 
week’s time, and they are anxious that I 
should stay over it, but I will make no 
promises until I hear from you whether 
it will suit your convenience if I turn up a 
few days later than was arranged. Of 
course, if it upsets your plans in any way 
I shall not dream of staying; but it is 
thirteen years since I was at an English 
ball, and I should be sorry to miss it. If 
I were writing to anyone but yourself I 
would not dare to be so frank, but I know 
that you are too sensible to look at the 
question in any but the right light. In 
fact, since we met again, you are raised to 
a pinnacle in my estimation as the wisest, 
most far-seeing woman of my acquaint- 
ance. When I realise that the years 
which have endowed you with all these 
valuable gifts have left me the same 
blundering, impetuous fellow as of old—I 
am ashamed of myself! Alas! I fear I 
am too old to change. Send me a line 
by return if possible, and be sure to tell 
me honestly if you would prefer that I 
kept to the original arrangement. Ever, 
dear Maggie, your sincere friend, 

JACK STANTON. 


Westmorland, Sept. 19, 189-. 
Dear Jack,—I had made several engage- 
ments for you here, relying on your return 
on the twenty-third, but none of them can 
compete with the attractions of a ball, and 
I daresay I can manage to postpone them, 
or, for that matter, put them off alto- 
gether. Any entertainments in this sleepy 
little village must necessarily seem very 
tame compared with those supplied by 
Mrs. Jocelyn and her house party. I have 
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often heard of her qualities as a hostess, 
and her sisters must be a great help to her, 
as they live so near. I saw one of them 
not long ago at a charity bazaar. Her 
name was Adrienne, and I thought she 
was very pretty. Perhaps she will be at 
the ball, and then you will be more 
charmed with English girls than ever. 


THE 
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arrive, as you might possibly be delayed 
still further, and there is no earthly reason 
why you should hurry away while you are 
enjoying yourself—Believe me, always, 
yours sincerely, Maccie. 
P.S. — Dear Jack,—I have written 
hurriedly, as the post is just leaving, so 
if anything that I have said sounds coldly 
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I KISSED THAT POSTSCRIPT WHEN I READ IT. 


for 
I should have been sorry if you sad 
deprived yourself of a pleasure from any 
thought of me, but really, I don’t deserve 
the compliments which you shower upon 
me! Sometimes I feel horribly impetuous 
and angry—even yet—and not in the very 
least discreet and cool-headed! I shall 
not make any more arrangements until you 


I am glad that you wrote so frankly, 


in your ears, put it down to haste, not 
intention! You know that in this, and in 
every other matter, | only want you to 
choose what is for your own happiness! 


Scotland, Sept. 22, 189-. 
Dear Maggie,—You are a brick! It 1s 
no end good of you to take the trouble to 
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put off those engagements for my sake. 
I think I will take your hint, and not fix 
any definite date for my return yet awhile. 
They are getting up some theatricals at 
the Stowells’ the week after next, and are 
anxious that I should take part, so it is 
quite possible that I may put in a week 
there. This place suits me down to the 
ground, and I am feeling younger and 
better than for years past. The air seems 
to put new life in a fellow. 

Adrienne Stowell is staying here now. 
“ Pretty” is rather a mild word to apply 
to her, is it not? They don’t grow such 
girls out of England. 

Jocelyn was asking me a score of 
questions about you the other day. I 
used to suspect him of a weakness in 
your direction in the old days, and he did 
not deny it when I taxed him with it. It 
seems almost a pity that you did not 
accept him. He is a capital fellow, and 
the place is one of the finest in the county. 
How you would have revelled in the 
gardens! I will drop youa line in a day 
or two, and let you know my movements. 
Meanwhile, believe me, my dear Maggie, 
ever sincerely yours, JACK STANTON. 


Scotland, Oct. 10, 189-. 


Dear Maggie,—I have been longer than 
I intended in writing to you again, but the 
truth is my time has been very much occu- 


pied. I have a piece of news for you for 
which I expect you are already more than 
half prepared. I have fallen desperately 
in love with Adrienne Stowell, and she has 
made me very happy by promising to go 
back to America with me as my wife. I 
know that you will be glad to ‘hear this, 
and I send the news to you before any of 
my other friends, as I realise that it is 
chiefly owing to your wisdom and fore- 
thought that I owe my good fortune. 

In my usual thoughtless fashion I took 
it for granted that I should come home to 
find everything exactly as I had left it, but 
you reminded me that the lapse of years 
had wrought great changes in us both, and 
that it was more than probable that we 
should discover, on meeting, that we no 
longer held the old attraction for each 
other. I refused to believe you, but I 
could not refuse to carry out your wishes, 
and the result has proved the wisdom of 
your decision. There is no one in the 
world for whom I have a greater esteem 
and affection than yourself, but during the 
week which we spent together I was often 
painfully conscious that we had drifted 
apart, and were no longer actuated by the 
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same aims and ambitions; 
the discovery must have been even more 
painful to you, for I feel myself to be in 
every way your inferior. This is a delicate 
subject, but I thought it best to allude to 
it frankly, once for all, before burying it 
out of sight. 

I owe you a debt of gratitude for many 
things, but for none more than your refusal 
to accede to an unwise and precipitous 
request, and I have now to ask you to 
allow me to alter the terms of a promise 
lately given, and to ascribe myself, not 
for a few months, but for a lifetime, your 
sincere and affectionate friend ! 

My engagement will necessarily be a 
short one. The marriage will take place 
early in December, and Adrienne and I 
both hope that you will be able to be 
present on the great occasion. I should 
like you to see her as a bride. She will be 
a picture worth coming a few hours’ 
journey to behold. But I had better not 
enlarge on this subject, for fear of making 
myself ridiculous. I am in a state of mind 
in which I am really not answerable for 
my own behaviour. 

Believe me, my dear Maggie, with 
pleasant anticipations of your kind con- 
gratulations, your sincere friend, 

JoHN STANTON. 


and I fear that 


Westmorland, Oct. 11, 189-. 

You “know I will be glad”! You 
expect that I am already half prepared ! 
You have “ pleasant anticipations of my 
congratulations”! How dare you write 
such words to me! How dare you insult 
me with such a tissue of falsehoods! Two 
months ago I wrote to you that I had 
loved you all my life ; that I had no dearer 
wish than to be with you until the end. 
If I refused to bind myself then, it was for 
your sake alone—because I understood 
something of a man’s nature, and I feared, 
though I never really believed it of you, 
that you might be like the rest, and think 
more of the outward appearance than of 
what lay beneath. It was the image of a 
bright young girl that you carried in your 
heart, but she had grown old in the years 
during which she had waited for you, and 
in spite of all your brave words your love . 
died away at the sight of her faded beauty. 
Fou were changed, too—as much as I, 
perhaps; but what did I care for that? 
Oh! if you had come back to me, old and 
helpless, scarcely able to stagger into my 
arms, I would only have welcomed you a 
hundred times more warmly. I would 
have thanked God for giving me the joy 
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of tending upon you, and making the 
remainder of your life bright and happy. 
But you are a man; it is different with you! 
You say in your letter—that smooth, 
hypocritical letter, for which I despise you 
the more |—that we have drifted apart in 
thought and ambition, and that it was this 
discovery which killed your love. Ah! 
but if my cheeks had still been as round 
and pink, if my eyes had been as bright, 
and my hair as golden as of yore, what 
heed would you have given to my thoughts 
and ambitions ‘hen? If they had differed 
from your own they would have been all 
the more charming. You would have 
been delighted with my wilful ways, and 
counted them unto me for righteousness. 
But because I am old and faded Oh, 
it istoo hard! Have you nopity? Twice 
over you have come into my life and 
shattered it. ‘Thirteen years ago you were 
too poor to speak out like a man and con- 
fess your love; but you were not too poor 
to do your utmost to steal my heart, and 
then leave me to live, widowed, all these 
years, hungering for a word out of the 
silence—waiting for what never came! 
It was a long struggle, but peace came at 
last—peace, and almost, I think, con- 
tentment! I had given up expecting, and 
had learned to take the simple joys of life as 
they came, and to be thankful for them. 
And then you sent that letter—you opened 
the very gates of heaven before my eyes 
and when I demurred you laughed my 
scruples to scorn and swore that in your 
eyes I should always be young, that you 
could think of no other. And now ina 
few short weeks, at the sight of the first 
pretty face, it is all wiped out, and every 
word is proved a lie! Oh, fool! fool! 
Will she love you as / have done ? has she 
treasured up the thought of you for thirteen 
long years, until your memory is woven 
into every thought and deed? Has she 
prayed for you night and day, with cease- 
less remembrance, until the very angels of 
God wearied of your name? Can she give 
you the gift of eternal youth any more than 
I? My heart is young—younger than 
hers, for it is still panting for the youth 
which you took from me when you went 
away and left me mourning. Will not her 
cheeks fade like mine and her beauty dis- 
appear? If mine has gone it is you who 
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have killed it, as you have killed every- 
thing else—love, youth, pride—No! not 
that! You shall not triumph over me. If 
I cannot have your love at least I scorn 
your pity ; and she—that young girl !—she 
shall never know 


(Zorn in pieces and thrown aside.) 


The Letter which was Posted. 


Westmorland, Oct. 11, 189-. 


Dear Jack,—It was very good of you to 
send the news of your engagement to me 
before any of your other friends, and I feel 
duly flattered. I am now in the delightful 
position of being able to say, “I told 
you so!” an occupation which possesses 
especial charms for a person of my arro- 
gant disposition! My dear boy, I am 
amused at your elephantine efforts to skim 
lightly over a “ delicate” subject! Why 
nottacklethe thing outright, and say—what 
is the truth—that when two romantic spirits 
have been cherishing the image of each other 
for over a dozen years, it is a tremendous 
shock to meet in the flesh, and to behold, 
in the one case, a faded and elderly 
spinster, and in the other (saving your 
presence!) a stout and round-shouldered 
old bachelor! Iam no more the Maggie 
of your dreams than are you the Jack of 
mine. ‘They were an interesting young 
couple, but they are dead. They died a 
long time ago. Peace to their ashes! 

Thank you very much for your kind 
invitation to your wedding. It is a mark 
of attention which I should have expected 
from you under the circumstances, and if 
Iam in England at the time I shall be 
happy to be present. There is just a 
possibility, however, that I may go abroad 
for a few months this winter, with some 
friends, so that I cannot make any definite 
promise. Please give my congratulations 
to Miss Stowell, and accept the same for 
yourself, and as I never by any chance 
choose to be out of a good thing, I 
present my congratulations also to myself— 
congratulations upon my own prudence 
and sagacity. Really, 1 must be a much 
wiser person than I ever imagined! 
Therefore, dear Jack, I have infinite 
pleasure in inscribing myself, yours 
complacently, MAGGIE BRUCE. 





AS THE SPARKS FLY UPWARD. 


By POLLY BRUCE. 


E vous le donne en dix, je vous le 
donne en vingt, je vous le donne 
en cent. And try not to look so 

unhappy, Mr. Gordon.” 

The speaker is a girl of perhaps twenty, 
with fair hair, which she wears plainly 
put back from a white, well-shaped fore- 
head, which is her one beauty. 

She is small and fragile-looking, but 
in reality wiry, with a life and vigour in 
her every movement which make her 
very attractive. 

Dick Gordon is a tall, dark man, who 
stands immovably beside her, and seems 
accustomed to letting her take the lion’s 
share of the conversation. But he rouses 
himself to reply to her challenge. 

‘“‘T hate guessing ridd!es, Miss Lascelles, 
but I’m not looking unhappy on that 
account. I’m worried.” 

“Why?” But the question is asked 
half abse ntly, and Dick Gordon answers it 
vaguely. 

““Oh, a case of vicarious suffering, a 
mutual friend of ours, who is causing me 
uneasiness.” 

‘**On account of his moral welfare ?” 

“*On account of his moral welfare. But 
your piece of news has precedence.” 

“It can wait.” 

“It will have to wait a long while if I 
am to guess it,’ was the calm rejoinder. 
; Please tell me.” 

“Very well,’ but she made such a long 
pause that Dick spoke again. “I am the 
most patient man alive,” he said; ‘ but 
there ave limits beyond which 

‘I beg your pardon. Well!” she stood 
up and clasped her two hands dramatically 
together. ‘‘I am ” She came to a 
dead stop again and laughed. 

‘“‘T know what you are,” he said hope- 
lessly; ‘though, indeed, I don’t know 
W hat you will be ; you are 

“Deena L asceiles, ” she interrupted, 
“and I am going to be—married.” 

He gave an involuntary little start, 
which he instantly burlesqued as the 
easiest way to hide his feelings. 

‘You are the most inconsiderate girl— 
woman—I beg your pardon,” he said— 


“that I have ever met. You shoot out a 
piece of news like that at one without the 
slightest preparation, without the 54 

She laughed derisively as she held up 
the third finger of her left hand. “One 
wouldn’t have thought you needed much 
preparation after that.” 

He looked at her diamond ring critically. 
“It is very pretty,” he said. ‘Well, I 
congratulate you, Miss Lascelles.” 

‘Thank you.” 

“But I am disappointed in you; you 
might have finished my quotation, or 
rather misquotation, so much more neatly.” 

““T thought I finished it exceedingly 
well.” She spoke indignantly. 

‘“You might have inserted the name of 
the happy man.” 

“Mr. Gordon, you ave vulgar!” 

“Upon my word, you are very severe. 
Language is notoriously poor on such an 
occasion. What ough? | to call him ?” 

She lifted her eyes to his, with a little 
smile. 

“‘T think you had better call him by his 
proper name.” 

** And that is ?” 

“Jim Harding.” 

There was a pause, then— 

“By heaven! that was a near thing,” 
muttered Dick. 

“What on earth do you mean, Mr. 
Gordon?” He turned round and saw 
the girl looking indignantly at him. 

“IT beg your pardon a hundred times,’ 
he said ‘apologe tically. “I was thinking 
aloud. Well, I congratulate you again 
very heartily, and I shall take care to do 
the same to Harding w hen I meet him.” 

“Thank you.” Then she _ laughed. 
“We are neither of us very brilliant, I’m 
afraid. Let us change the subject. What 
about the mutual friend who is going 
astray ? 

He looked annoyed, 
lightly. 

“ After your piece of news, mine would 
seem too insignificant ; besides, it wouldn’t 
really interest you.’ 

“Oh yes, it would. I’m not the less 
interested in my friends because 


though he spoke 
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“Because you’re engaged,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘Oh, I thought you might be. 
Some girls are, you know. I always thought 
it very objectionable of them. But I don’t 
think I’d better tell you, Miss Lascelles. 
It isn’t at all thrilling, but I don’t suppose 
he’d like it.” 

“You ought to have thought of that 
before you provoked my curiosity.” 

She spoke coldly. There is nothing 
more irritating than a_half-confidence. 
But she let him off easier than he expected, 
and by skilfully guiding the conversation 
back to the matrimonial channel, he 
managed to reinstate himself into her 
favour. 

When he was leaving she followed him 
to the door. 

“Mr. Gordon.” 

“Yes?” 

““What did you mean by saying that 
about it being a near thing ?” 

He spoke tragically. 

“* Miss Lascelles, do you remember the 
time you said that truly awful thing to Miss 
Jamieson, and I saved you at the expense 
of my reputation ?” 

“70. 

“You said then you would never forget 
it. For the sake of that old time, never 
ask me what I meant.” 

She looked dissatisfied. 

“Of course, if you appeal to my grati- 
tude.” 

“I do,” he said desperately. ‘‘I appeal 
to your gratitude, or to your honour, or to 
any other sentiment you may possess.” 

“In that case——” 

“In that case I have your promise ?’ 

**On condition that you don’t say things 
in future that you can’t explain.” 

x * % % 

What had Dick meant when he said it 
had been a near thing ? Simply, that he 
had had a narrow escape from descanting 
to Jim’s fiancée on Jim Harding’s short- 
comings. It would have been an awkward 
business, and he felt devoutly thankful 
that his guiding star (for once attending 
to its duty) had led him off dangerous 
ground. It had only been a rumour on 
the afternoon Deena told him of her 
engagement, but that evening the County 
Club was full of it, and Dick received at 
least half-a-dozen versions to choose from. 
It was John Head’s account that he had 
accepted as being the most likely to be 
veracious. 

“It was last night, you know,” he said, 
‘“‘after dinner, and we were all playing 
cards. Playing pretty high, too, as we 
always do when Harding is one of us. 
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Imagine our astonishment when, shortly 
after eleven, who should make his appear- 
ance but old Sir Richard. A thing that 
has never happened since I’ve been a 
member, and that’s nearly ten years now. 
In he came, however, in time to see his 
dear and only son shuffling—or, to be exact, 
cutting—the cards. You know all the row 
there has been lately between them on the 
subject of play. Sir Richard was never a 
man to manage his family affairs quietly, 
and he certainly didn’t on this occasion. 
He began blackguarding Jim right and 
left. Told him if ever he played cards 
again he ’d disinherit him; that he 
wouldn’t leave his money to a gambler, 
and much more to the same effect. All 
very right and proper, but hardly suitable 
to the public smoking-room of a club.” 

“What did Jim do?” 

“‘Didn’t do anything. Got very white, 
and his mouth went all crooked—the way it 
always does when his blood’s up. Then 
his father wanted him to promise never to 
touch a card again. You can see Harding 
making a solemn vow to that effect, can’t 
you? Beside, his obvious inability to keep 
such a promise made it so ludicrous. 
What’s bred in the bone, my dear fellow. 
Sir Richard oughtn’t to have married one 
of Lord Wentworth’s daughters if he was 
so particular. By-the-bye, did you hear 
that the doctor only gives him another 
three years to live? I shall be very much 
surprised if he lasts so long.” 

“Yes, I heard of it the other day. 
Then Jim refused to make the promise, 
did he ?” 

“‘ Of course, flatly refused. Quite right, 
too. You might as well ask a moth to 
promise not to fly round a candle.” 

‘“* But you don’t suppose he ’ll risk losing 
eight thousand pounds a year? He’s not 
a fool.” 

‘“‘He’s a gambler,” was the shrewd 
answer. ‘‘ There ain’t much difference 
that I can see. I heard he was engaged. 
Is it true ?” 

** Yes.” 

“Who to?” 

“Miss Lascelles.” 

“The devil he is. Well I wouldn't 
mind laying twenty to one she’s never 
Lady Harding.” 

Dick rose, throwing away the end of his 
cigar. 

"7 


you’ve quite finished discussing 
Miss Lascelles’ future prospects,” he said 
shortly, ‘“‘you might come and have a 
game of billiards in the next room.” 

John Head followed him smiling. “‘ Poor 
Gordon,” he said to himself whimsically ; 
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then, as an after-thought, ‘‘she must be a 
clever little girl too, to have got both the 
catches of the year at her beck and call in 
this way.” 7 

To Dick Gordon, Deena’s engagement 


497 


next his, and it was natural that they 
should be a great deal together. He liked 
her better than any girl he knew; she was 
the best company in the world, and alto- 
gether possessed a unique charm for him. 


‘*WHAT DID YOU MEAN BY SAYING THAT ABOUT IT BEING A NEAR THING?” 


had come as a surprise, and distinctly an 


unpleasant one. He knew the girl very 
well, and ever since he knew her, had been, 
as John Head expressed it, at her beck 
and call. He saw a great deal of her in 
the summer, when she and her father came 
down for the fishing. Their place was 


But they had never deteriorated to a 
sentimental footing (a footing which it 
was very hard for any man to establish 
with Deena Lascelles), and it was only 
lately that Dick had conceived the possi- 
bility of caring for her in a different way 
from what he had _ formerly done. And at 
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the same time the girl seemed to change, 
too. She became less brusque, more 
gentle in her ways. Was he vainer than 
other men when he wondered whether his 
own altered feeling, revealing itself uncon- 
sciously in some tone or gesture, had been 
the cause of this? And then to discover 
that the change had been wrought by 
another man! It was no less a blow 
because that other man was Dick Gordon’s 
best friend. 

Well! Dick was not the man to make 
a tragedy out of it all, and he set himself 
bravely to get over his discomfort. He 
had much to be thankful for. He might 
have made a fool of himself, and he. had 
not, and after all he was the only one that 
was hurt. He saw as much of the girl as 
ever, and could flatter himself that she, at 
least, guessed nothing. But it was a hard 
part to act. 

Sometimes he wondered whether Jim 
suspected the truth, he was so strange with 
him at times ; but he dismissed the idea as 
improbable. At any rate he had no cause 
for jealousy, and Dick saw no reason why 
his intimacy with Deena Lascelles should 
cease. 

% # % * 

**T don’t like Mr. Head, and I never 
shall like Mr. Head, and all the talking in 
the world won’t make me!” 

Deena spoke decisively, almost vindic- 
tively. 

“I don’t know that either of us par- 
ticularly want you to,” was Jim’s lazy 
answer ; “‘ still, you are unjust to the poor 
fellow—he ’s never done you any harm.” 

“And yet I don’t think I’m unjust. 
What do vou say, Mr. Gordon ?” 

“T don't like him, ” he answered ; ‘‘ but 
I don’t know anything against him. He’s 
the sort of man whom one feels ashamed 
of not liking, and yet I should be very 
sorry to trust him.” 

“There are a certain class of people,” 
broke in Jim, ‘‘ who always take prejudices 
against their fellow- man at first sight. 
They call them instincts, and are no end 
proud of them. I call them—damned 
nonsense.” 

Something in the tone, even more than 
the words, offended the girl. ‘Is that 
meant for Mr. Gordon or for me?” she 
asked coldly. 

“You know it isn’t meant for you.” 

“Then for Mr. Gordon? I call it very 
bad form to talk in that way in a lady’s 
drawing-room.” 

He broke into an irritated laugh. “By 
Jove, Gordon, listen to that! she spoke 
as if it were a church.” 
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Deena’s face flushed up, she seemed 
about to make an angry retort, but con- 
trolled herself with an effort. 

“Well, don’t let’s quarrel,” she said, 
“* before I was almost going to 
say a stranger, Mr. Gordon, only it would 
have been so unkind.” 

“It would have been crushing,” he 
answered; and then he had gone away 
and left the two to themselves. It required 
great moral determination, and he never 
took his departure without considerable 
self-complacency. 

He considered he did his duty nobly in 
this respect, but Jim Harding apparently 
thought otherwise. ‘I don’t like Gordon 
being here so often,” he exclaimed, as 
soon as they were alone. 

“Why not °” 

“He monopolises the conversation—I 
can’t get in a word.” 

‘“‘ Expressed differently, that means that 
Mr. Gordon occasionally has the civility 
to say something, and that you—have 
not.” 

She flung herself down in a chair pre- 
pared to enjoy herself. She felt that she 
had behaved very creditably a few moments 
ago, and had quite earned the right (now 
that there was no restraining presence) to 
be disagreeable. 

‘“*] don’t see why he comes here.” 

‘Presumably because he enjoys it. 
enjoy it too.” 

<a don’t see what he wants now that 
you’re engaged.” 

“Well, re ally, Jim ; I don’t suppose I’m 
less interesting because of that !” 

‘“* Most men would find you so.” 

She laughed with a half-tolerant con- 
tempt, and her laugh was very pleasant to 
hear. It had a genuine sound of amuse- 
ment, and was accomplished without any 
very hideous facial contortion, which is 
more than can be said of most people’s. 
“‘ Really, I think that argument is beneath 
you, Jim. You don’t think men only care 
for girls so long as they can conceive the 
possibility of throwing the handkerchief 
at them.” 

‘* Of course, if you take it as a joke 

“Ido. 1 refuse absolutely to take Mr. 
Gordon tragically.” 

But she was annoyed at the conversa- 
tion, revealing, as it did, Jim’s lurking 
sense of jealousy. She saw that it might 
be taken in another light than a purely 
ludicrous one, and felt she would have 
been insulted if she had not been amused. 

He was satisfied so far as she was con- 
cerned; but he had stumbled on Dick’s 
secret some time ago, and ever since had 


” 
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disliked Deena’s intimacy with him. One 
word to the girl revealing the true state of 
things would have been enough; but Jim 
was a gentleman, and it was never uttered. 
Quixotic, perhaps ; but Dick was his friend, 
and Jim’s sense of generosity was keen. 

So they changed the subject, and talked 
of his approaching departure to Paris till 
it was time for him to go. 

‘Jim, why are you going ?” 

“Why, you know, dear. On business 
for my father.” 

“Oh! I thought perhaps it was because 
you objected to Mr. Gordon’s coming so 
often.” 

“Deena, do you want to quarrel with 
me?” 

She looked as if she were not quite sure ; 
but perhaps she was more tender-hearted 
than usual at the thought of his leaving 
her, for after a moment she satisfied him 
on that point. 

“I wish you weren’t going, though,” she 
went on. “I have an instinct something 
horrible will happen, only, of course, you 
call instincts damned i 

She looked at him inquiringly. 
answer was irrelevant, but they 
friends. 

# * * * 


Was the Dick 


His 
parted 


girl hard ? wondered 


that she took it all so quietly, and then 
he saw how white and drawn her face had 


become, and abused himself for the 
thought. He could not get rid of the 
feeling that he was part of a dream. It 
was so wonderful that he should be stand- 
ing there, come to tell Deena of the shame 
of the man she loved, come to tell her (he 
must be dreaming) that Jim had ae 
at cards. It was more than wonderful, 
was horrible ; he had no right to be a 
at such a time. And yet it was Jim him- 
self who had given him the right. 

He had received a letter from him only 
that morning telling him all, and asking 
him to break the news to Deena. ‘ You 
will do it better than anyone else,” he had 
written ; ‘‘ beside, she will take it as a kind 
of reparation for what I said to her last 
week.” 

Dick had repeated the remark to Deena, 
saying that he did not understand it. 
“TI do,” she had answered. 

She had listened very quietly to his 
story, only interrupting him once or twice 
to ask some leading question, which 
showed how closely she was following 
him. 

When he had finished she stood motion- 
less till he spoke again. 

*“‘ Will you believe, Miss Lascelles, that 
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I would rather have cut off my right hand 
than have come and told you this of my 
own accord, and will you try to forgive 
me ? 

““What does that matter,” she said 
indifferently, and he realised in that 
moment that he was but a cipher in her 
eyes. “‘Have you got his letter with 
you ?” 

“You 

** Please show it to me.” 

“*T would rather not.” 

‘“*But I must see it, you mustn’t refuse 
me.” 

He handed it to her without a word. 
She did not turn away, but stood reading 
with an immovable face. Watch it as he 
might, he could find in it no index to what 
she read. ‘The turning of the pages alone 
afforded him a clue, but it was sufficient. 
He knew the letter so well that he almost 
felt as if he were reading over her 
shoulder. 

It was not a story which improved in 
the telling, and Dick marvelled at the 
girl’s self-control. She did not attempt to 
disbelieve it. There was no room for 
doubt. She would have clung to her faith 

Jim’s innocence, though angels had 
testified against him, had he declared it. 
But he did not. In fact, their only know- 
ledge of what had passed came from him. 
He seemed utterly broken-hearted, and 
not a little dazed by it all. He had been 
dining with some friends in Paris, so he 
wrote, and afterwards someone had pro- 
duced a pack of cards. The play became 
high, and suddenly Jim realised that he 
had lost more than he could afford to pay 
without recourse to his father. In a fit of 
desperation he proposed another game, in 
the hope of retrieving his fortunes. 

A vain hope; and then in a moment of 
madness the thing was done. Almost as 
quickly it was discovered. A promise of 
secrecy was given on condition that Jim 
went abroad for a period of three years, 
took his name off all his clubs, and 
abstained in the future from play. 

‘‘In a moment of madness,” Jim said. 
Surely such madness as the world has 
never seen. 

“I never thought I was so very bad,” 
he wrote, ‘‘and now I have done some- 
thing which has put me beyond the pale. 
I don’t know what induced me to touch 
the cards, but it’s in the blood, and it’s 
hard fighting against that. God knows I 
don’t say that as an excuse ; only men like 
you, who can play poker for pennies and 
be happy, oughtn’t to judge me. As for 
the cheating, I was not myself when I did 
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it. I was not, indeed. I can’t write and 
tell Deena. I don’t feel as if I ought to, 
and you will break it to her far better than 
I could. What a life to look forward to— 
without her, without hope, without honour ! 
Vous qui priez, priez pour mot.” 

That last was Jim all over, and even in 
such a moment it had struck Dick ina 
ludicrous light. It had jarred upon him, 

- too, to a certain extent, though he acknow- 
ledged that the feeling was unworthy. 
Some people cannot help being pic- 
turesque, and picturesqueness is not 
necessarily inconsistent with sincerity. 

And all the while the girl stood motion- 
less, reading. She had only stopped once 
to ask whether the condition of the three 
years’ absence was not unusual, and Dick 
had agreed with her in thinking it so. 
But now she spoke again, with a voice so 
unlike hers, so full of concentrated scorn, 
that he was startled. 

“ Jim asked you not to show me this.” 

“And you asked me to show it to you. 
I considered your wish the most binding.” 

“ My wish! The wish of a girl more 
binding than that of your friend ?” 

He had borne much from her, but he 
could not bear that. 

“IT hoped I was your friend too,” he 
said bitterly. 

“I don’t want your friendship, Jim 
wants it—and—and you throw him over.” 

She handed him back the letter proudly. 

** You won’t finish it ?” 

She hesitated for the space of a moment 
and then her loyalty triumphed. ‘‘ No!” 

Then he turned to leave her. She did 
not want his friendship, and he could do 
no more. But she stopped him with a 
little gesture. He saw that she was 
changed somehow. Her self-control, 
which had stood her in good stead, was 
forsaking her, and she was trembling, 

‘What does it all mean,” she said 
wildly. “‘It cannot be that one act can 
spoil one’s whole life, can it ?” 

“‘IT don’t know,” he said hopelessly, 
“‘you know what Browning thought,” and 
he repeated the words in an undertone— 

My own hope is, the sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched : 

That after last returns the first, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 


That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once prove accurst. 


There were emotional tears in her eyes 
when he had finished, and for a moment 
he thought she was going to break down. 


But she did not; and when she spoke 
again her voice was steady. ‘I know, 
whatever happens,” she said, “‘ whatever 
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other people do, you will be the same to 
him. I know it.” 

‘“You may believe it, Miss Lascelles; 
but he does not need my friendship w hen 
he has yours.” 

““Ah yes, he does!” she cried. “He 
needs everything. Poor Jim! Poor Jim!” 
and she turned away that he might not see 
her face. 

% % * * 

His mind was made up; he would know 
his fate. The three years of Jim’s absence 
were more than over; there had been no 
news from him, and Dick would wait no 
longer. 

And during these years Deena had 
remained to outward appearances the 
same. ‘To outward appearances only, for 
in reality she was changed, as she could 
scarcely fail to be. She took up the 
threads of her life again bravely; but the 
old keenness about things was gone, and 
Dick saw it. Still, she bore her trouble 
wonderfully, and little by little the curious 
waiting look which had haunted him at 
first faded out of her eyes. 

However sharp the pain that comes into 
one’s life, one may say, with tolerable 
certitude, ‘‘ This, too, will pass.” Merely a 
question of time after all; some of us 
take a long while to forget; others, 
remaining children to the end of our lives, 
forget soon. 

Jim’s name was never mentioned now. 
Deena had written to him once, offering to 
marry him and go abroad if he wished, 
and he had answered refusing to let her 
make the sacrifice. At the same time he 
had written to his father telling him all. 
“I couldn’t take the old man’s money 
under false pretences,” he wrote to Dick. 
‘“‘Does that seem queer coming from a 
cheat? I suppose it does. But honour 
among thieves, you see. He sent me a 
postcard by return, informing me that he 
had cut me off with a shilling.” Since 
then they had not heard from him, and 
Dick had made up his mind to ask 
Deena to be his wife. Had he any chance ? 
He did not know, for the girl re- 
mained inscrutable as ever as the years 
rolled by. 

He only knew that his life had grown 
insupportable, and that at all costs he 
must be put out of his pain. At any rate, 
he had no rival except Jim, and Jim was 
an impossibility. He would ask her 
to-night. There should be no “ ungirt 
loin” no “unlit lamp” with him. He 
knew she had not thought of him in the 
light of a lover; but now—now. And as 
for Jim. Well, it would do him no good 
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THE ROOM IS FLOODED WITH LIGHT, AND FOR A MOMENT HE IS TOO DAZZLED TO SEE. 
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that the girl should spend her life fretting 
for him. Fretting for a man who might 
have forgotten her for all they knew. 
Why, if he came back even now Dick 
would acknowledge his prior claim and 
put no obstacle in his way. 

And then a shadow fell across the path 
where he was strolling, and, looking up, he 
saw that the supreme hour of his life had 
come, and that it was for him to make 
good his words. 

“Jim! is it possible ?” 

“You are surprised. I am surprised 
that I could have kept away so long. I 
have come to see a 

“Deena ?” 

“‘ Not till I have seen you first. I came 
home six months ago, Dick, meaning to 
come here straight, but I heard a rumour 
which stopped me. A rumour connecting 
your name with hers. I was told it was 
only a question of time, and I waited.” 

“That was very generous of you, Jim.” 
Then, with a desperate wish to put off the 
evil moment— 

“We never understood the three years’ 
absence being made a condition of secrecy. 
I never heard of such a thing.” 

““Do you know who made it?” There 
was an unpleasant look on Jim’s face. 
“The same man who proposed the play on 
that occasion. A mutual acquaintance— 
John Head. You remember Deena never 
liked him. She was right, of course, as 
she generally is.” 

‘“* But what possible motive ?” 

“Tt was what I asked myself at the time. 
The Morning Post politely sent me the 
answer in the following year. You know 
it, only you don’t perceive the sequence : 
‘A marriage is arranged, etc., between Mr. 
John Head and PT 

** Why, he’s married to Miss Seymour.” 

‘Exactly so,” was the dry answer, “and 
Miss Seymour will come into my father’s 
property on his death. You don’t under- 
stand? Why, my dear fellow, it’s per- 
fectly simple. He knew that my father 
would disinherit me if he heard I had 
played cards again. At least, he had said 
so. By what I did on that occasion I 
played absolutely into his hands. Then 
there was the question how to let him 
know. ‘That would have been an awkward 
business, though I have no doubt he 
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would have managed somehow. I saved 
him the trouble, however.” 

“‘ And the three years’ absence ? 

“Three years was the limit the doctor 
gave my father to live. John Head had 
an exaggerated idea of the power of my 
fascinations, that is all. I come back to 
find my father alive, indeed, but quite 
unchanged in his determination. Head 
may feel perfectly comfortable about his 
eight thousand pounds a year. But 
never mind all that at present; I haven’t 
been idle while I’ve been away, and 
I’m not dependent on my father now. 
What I want to say is this. I never 
believed that rumour I told you of. 
I always thought you were too intimate 
with each other for that; but if by any 
chance it were true”—he paused—“ you 
must tell me, old fellow. I’ve done 
enough harm to her as it is, and I don’t 
want to do any more.” 

“If what were true ?’ 

Again that desperate endeavour to ward 
off the blow, if it were only for a moment. 

“If there is anything between you and 
Deena 2 

The pause was barely perceptible before 
he answered, and then he even turned and 
met Jim’s glance unflinchingly. 

‘There is nothing, absolutely nothing.” 

% % % Fs 

It is evening, and Dick has come to see 
Deena. To hear from her own lips what 
has passed since Jim left him to go to her. 

Till he knows he will not despair, and 
he pushes the door of the drawing-room 
open and looks in. 

The room is flooded with light, and for 
a moment he is too dazzled to see. Only 
fora moment. Then he makes out Deena 
sitting in her old attitude, on the arm of a 
chair, with her hands clasped. She is 
talking softly to Jim, who stands close 
beside her. 

“He has been very good to me,” she is 
saying. ‘‘He has helped me, many and 
many atime. I don’t think a girl ever 
had such a friend.” 

‘Deena, I shall be jealous.” 

She turned her face from him, with her 
old half-humorous smile. 

‘* There is no cause,” she said. 

And Dick went out, closing the door 
quietly behind him. 
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A PIECE OF HER SKIRT CAME AWAY IN HIS HAND, AND SHE FELL WITH A THUD 
TO THE BRICK FLOOR rHE FOOT OF THE TOWER. 


See “A Silk-Spinner’s Romance,” 





